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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


Three Episodes of Massachusetts 
History. 


By Cuares Francis ApAms, author of “ Richard 
Henry Dana,” ete. With two Maps. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. [Oct. 8.] 

The first Episode deals exhaustively with the settle- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay, and the struggle between 
the royal party and the Puritans. 

The second Episode deals with the early religious 
dispute in Massachusetts known as the Antinomian 
controversy, the account of which is now for the first 
time written from a modern or agnostic point of view. 

The third Episode describes the slow growth and 
gradual development of a Massachusetts town from 
1640 to 1890. 


The Eve of the French ‘Revolution. 


By Epwarp J. Lowetu. 8vo, $2.00. 
Mr. Lowell gives an admirably clear and compre- 
hensive view of one of the most important and engros- 
sing periods of modern history. 


cAutumn. 


Selections from the Journals of H. D. THorrav. 
Edited by H. G. O. BLaxe. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A book of keen observation and varied interesi, like 
previous volumes made up of extracts from Thoreau’s 
Journals on Spring, Summer, and Winter. 


Zachary ‘Phips. 


A Novel. By Epwin Lassetrer ByNnNER, author 
of “Agnes Surriage,” “Penelope’s Suitors,” and 
“The Begum’s Daughter.” $1.25. [Oct. 8.] 
Zachary Phips, a Boston boy, runs away from home, 

goes through the Aaron Burr Expedition, the war of 
1812, and the Seminole war, and becomes connected 
with the American legation at London. Admirable use 
is made of historical events and situations; there is 
even more adventure than story of the ordinary type; 
and a humorous element adds very greatly to the 
interest of the book. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


“A Short Course on Zoology. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. By C. DE 
MonTMAHON and H. BEAUREGARD. Profusely 
illustrated. Translated and adapted for American 
schools by Wm. H. Greenr, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 


Itinerary of General Washington 


From June 15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. With 


Portrait. By Wiii1am S. Baker, author of “The 
Engraved Portraits of Washington,” ete. Special 
cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. 
Human Origins : 
EVIDENCE FROM History AND SCIENCE. By SAMUEL 


LAING, author of “Modern Science and Modern 
Thought.” With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Shadow’s Shadow. 


By Lutan Raaspae. (A Novel.) 12mo, paper, 50 cts. 


The Human, and Its Relations to the 
‘Divine. 
By Tueopore F. Wricut, Ph.D. 
$1.00. 


12mo, cloth extra, 


Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, 


Duke oF OTRANTO, MINISTER OF THE GENERAL 
Po.icz OF France. With Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
$3.00. Large-paper octavo edition, $6.00. 


Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 


By Rosa Novucuette Carey, author of “Mary St. 
John,” “Nellie’s Memories,” “Not Like Other 
Girls,” ete. Copyrighted in Lipprncort’s SERIES OF 
Setect NovELs. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 ets. 


Maid Marian and ‘Robin Hood. 


By J. E. Muppock. With twelve illustrations by 
STanLey L. Woop. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


‘By Subtle Fragrance Held. 


By Mary Fietcner STEVENS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Gold of Pleasure. 


By GreorGE Parsons Laturop. American Novel Series. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


«*« For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. S NEW BOOKS. 


PICTURES FROM ROMAN LIFE AND STORY 
By Professor A. J. Cuuncu, author of ** Stories from Homer,” 
Stories from Virgil, ” ete. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In the manner which 
his work 


RECENT ISSUES IN 


| AppLETONS’ Town AND Country LIBRARY. 


ue and distinguishes 
fesve Chand has drawn a series of vivid pictures | 


of the lives and times of the Roman emperors. He brings up | 


pane the reader Horace and M 
raries of ek Sym y - line of Czsars, as well as the 
lames ani tragedies and frantic excesses of the emperors 
jane He is never didactic but always readable, and 
his book is an admirable exam 
gently and judiciously in 


form. 
e4 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Extending from the Earliest Times to the Year 1892. For 
the use of Students, Teachers, and Readers. By Louis 
HEILPRIN. 12mo, 200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 

A NEW EDITION OF 


FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


secenas and Seneca, and other | 


e of history presented intelli- | 


By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S., author of ‘‘ Sound,” “* Heat asa | 
Mode of Motion,” ** New Fragments,”’ ete. New revised | 


and enlarged edition. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


The first edition of Doshane Tyndall’s ** Fragments of 
Science ’’ was published — : twenty years as a single 
volume, which was made up of a score or more o his detached 

: addresses, and reviews. The book was afterward re- 
veel some 


to preserve in permanent i. 


(MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 


recast, and from time to time new | 


IN OLD ST. STEPHEN'S. 

By JEAniE Drake. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This avd, by a new American author, presents a fascinat- 
ing sketch of the life of an old family in South Carolina in 
the early part of the century. General Leuette and Calhoun 
are among the characters introduced in this book, which pre- 
sents a series of fresh and most interesting pictures of phases 
of life, customs, anny, ae and incidents in South Carolina, 
which have the charm of freshness and constant human inter- 
est. The story is told forcibly and vividly, and holds the 
reader’s attention and sympathy. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. Neepewu., author of “Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter,”’ ‘‘ The Story of Philip Methuen,”’ ete. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The elevation of Mrs. Needell’s style, her power in the 
development of character, and her skill in the management 
evolution of her plots, make her books thoroughly worth 
reading.””—Charleston News and Courier. 
.. ‘* Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’? Hon. W. E. GLApsTonE 
‘I am desirous to bear my humble testimony to the 
are ability and high aim of the work.”” ARcHDEACON 
'ARRAR says : “I find it exceedingly interesting, and like its 
igh tone.”” The London Spectator says: ‘From first to last 
a exceptionally strong and beautiful story.” 


HIS LIFE’S MAGNET. 

By Turopora Etmstie, author of “The Little Lady of 
Lavender,” “‘A Queen of Roses,’”’ ete. 12mo, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

This story, which is one of sustained interest and increasing 


| power, presents a A... character study, depicted in the 


| charming surrou 


By G. Freperick Wricurt, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Ober- | 
lin College, author of “‘ The Ice Age in North America,” | 


“Logie of Christian Evidences,”’ 
tional Scientific Series. With numerous illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

In these days every one is interested in ancestry, 
roots of famil om ot not struck down to the g’ 
and we are ich to 
of our ancestors in. remote age of ice. Who and what 

ese ancestors were is told us in simple, entertaining, popular 
stele by Professor Vi Wri 


po nef by a multitude of illustrations. 


THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF 


CHILDREN. 


By Feux Apter. A new volume in the International 
Education Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book contains ¥~ Arete oe delivered by Dr. Adler in 


the School of A its first session in 1891, 
at seen k > of the Ge lestunes have been con- 
densed, bu of them are published substantially as de- 


livered. Moral ed ucation is everywhere acknowledged to be 
the most important part of all education, and the publishers 
— helpful suggestions to 


_—= ‘acinating narrative is re- | 


ete. No. 69, Interna- | 


| novel 


period | 
onder regarding the manners and customs | 


lish country life. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


By Mary A. Dickens. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
** There have been few better judges of fiction than Charles 
Dickens, and had he lived to read fn fe nl s first 

the veteran writer would have found pleasure in the 
‘ht that, after he was gone, the name of Dickens would 

bly ted with imaginative literature. 
* Cross Currents’ is not only an excellent novel, but it is dis- 
in the work: y a kind of excellence which is exceedingly rare 
n the work of a beginner. Every of ‘ Cross Cur- 
rents’ inspires one with a desire to meet its author again.” 
London Spectator. 
“A new novel of original power and great promise.””— 
Scotsman. 
 Degidediy above the ave 
. Wetura the last page wi 


tho 
still 





of contemporary romances. 
regret.”’— lon Telegraph. 


ETELKA’S VOW. 

By Dororuea GERARD, author of ‘“‘A Queen of Curds and 
Cream,” ** Orthodox,” ete., and joint author of ‘‘A Sensi- 
tive Plant.”” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“* The tale is well wrought out and the interest is well sus- 
tained to the last.”"— Boston Advertiser. 

“The author has a vivid imagination and handles a vigor- 
ous pen, so that everything she a is worth reading.’’— 

New York Journal poo eae 
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AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


The reading public of this country, more perhaps 
than that of any other, derives its intellectual sus- 
tenance from periodical publications, daily, weekly, 
and monthly. In response to the demand thus cre- 
ated, our newspaper and magazine press has been 
developed to an extent unparallelled in any other 
country, with the possible exception of England, 
and the fertility of invention, adaptive ingenuity, 
and wide range of the editors of our periodicals, 
are matters of constant surprise to the intelligent 
observer. But this astonishing development is far 
from satisfactory in its general results, and no 
serious person can fail to notice a lack of dignity 
in the productions of our ephemeral press, or to real- 


_ ize the degradation of standard and of aim that is 
| the necessary consequence of the prevalent attitude 


| assumed by these publications in their relations with 
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their constituencies. Their defects are mostly re- 
ducible to a single statement: they follow where it 
should be their office to lead. Instead of guiding 
public opinion, they submit to its dictates; they 
wait to see in which way the cat will jump, and 
then jump after it, instead of intelligently shaping 
their own course, and patiently waiting for the out- 
come to justify it. All this, of course, is still further 
reducible to a mode of action of the commercial 
spirit, and the radix malorum of the Apostle is 
assuredly the real root of this evil. 

Considerable attention has recently been called 
to an article on American newspapers, published in 
an English review. While the writer of that arti- 
cle was in some respects deficient in knowledge of 
his subject, he based his conclusions upon a wide 


| range of observations, and the severity of his judg- 


| magazines and reviews. 





ments was hardly more than just. The American 
newspaper has its points of excellence, but, as a 
whole, is not an institution which we can regard 
with pride, or hold up as a model in many respects 
worthy of imitation. It is not, however, our pres- 
ent purpose to consider the newspaper press, whici: 
illustrates the extreme form of the evil in question. 
but to say a few words in characterization of our 
Here, fortunately, a con- 
siderable proportion of praise may be mingled with 
the censure, and the outlook has little of the hope- 
lessness with which the prospect of the American 
newspaper must at present be viewed. 

When we take a general survey of the American 
monthlies, the most noticeable fact is the absence 
of any review for a moment comparable with either 
of the three great English monthlies. We have 
never had anything fully equal to them, although a 
standard not greatly inferior was maintained by the 
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“North American ” in the days when that review 
stood for culture and scorned to be sensational at 
the cost of dignity. The “ New Princeton,” also, 
during its brief career, maintained a standard not 
unlike that of the English reviews. But now, we 
have nothing at all of the sort. The “ Forum” is 
not without a certain dignity, but its articles are 
too brief to allow serious discussion, and political 
subjects so predominate as to make of it a special 
rather than a general review. As for the “ North 
American” and the “ Arena,” they are so given 
_over to sensationalism, and so ready to sacrifice 
their higher interests to the notoriety of a name, 
that their mention in connection with the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” the “ Fortnightly,” and the “ Con- 
temporary,” can only provoke a smile. It is an ob- 
vious and stubborn fact that an American reader 
who is desirous of keeping abreast of modern 
thought and culture must do so mainly by means of 
the English monthlies and the French “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” To put an end to this state of 
things, three factors must codperate : initiative en- 
terprise, an educated public, and a trained body of 
writers. To say that any one of these factors is 
lacking in our country to-day is to make a state- 
ment utterly unwarranted by familiar facts. 

Between the review proper and the magazine, 
the « Atlantic” oeeupies a place by itself, and 
stands more distinetly for culture than any other 
American monthly. Its lighter features are char- 
acterized by taste and its serious features by both 
taste and scholarship. During its entire existence 
it has not derogated from a high ideal, and it 
has a reward beside which pecuniary profit seems 
trivial. The illustrated magazines —~ Harper's,” 
* Seribner’s,” and the “Century ””—are, on the 
whole, admirable productions, although they have 
“ the defects of their qualities.” In point of illus- 
tration, they have no superiors anywhere, but much 
of their text appears to exist only for the sake of 
the pictures that go with it, and this is unfortunate, 
for the literary standpoint is, after all, the one from 
which a magazine must be viewed. Again, the 
large constituency to which they appeal almost 
forces their contents into the mould of mediocrity ; 
they are bound to be conservative; they must 
eschew everything startling, or even disquieting, 
although few subjects can be treated seriously with- 
out fluttering some dove-cotes. These conditions 
result in a sort of bric-a-brac collection of matter, 
diverting enough, but from which the virile ele- 
ments of culture are mostly excluded. The maga- 
zines are so good in some respects that we almost 
forget how unsatisfactory they are in others. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that nearly all of 
our first-class magazines should have been pro- 
duced in New York and Boston. The Pacific 
coast has, in the “ Overland” and the new “Cali- 
fornian,” two excellent periodicals, and Chicago 
once had for a few years, in the “ Lakeside Month- 
ly,” a magazine of the highest character. But 











with these exceptions the extreme East supplies, 
and always has supplied, the entire country with its 
magazine literature. It is, however, a little sur- 
prising that the Eastern magazines should so long 
have exemplified the provincial spirit. Until about 
twenty years ago they rarely took cognizance of 
the existence of any country or population west of 
the Alleghanies. That they have so greatly wid- 
ened their horizon of late years, is a very encour- 
aging indication of progress, and the West and 
South of the present are less in need of publica- 
tions of this sort than they were a few years ago. 
Still, there will be always a place for a magazine 
largely devoted to sectional interests; such a place 
as is now filled by the two California magazines, 
and by the admirable “ New England ” magazine. 

With regard to its reviews having charge of spe- 
cial intellectual interests, our country has good rea- 
son for complacency. Many of these organs leave 
nothing to be desired in point of dignity or scholar- 
ship. How well Tue Dix has represented the in- 
terests of literature is sufficiently known to its 
readers. Economic and political science are worth- 
ily represented by the “ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics” and the “ Political Science Quarterly,” 
emanating, respectively, from Harvard and Colum- 
bia universities. A similar review is now announced 
by the University of Chicago. In fact, the quar- 
terly review, whose day as an organ of general cul- 
ture is over, appears to have found its true fune- 
tion in representing the interests of special scholar- 
ship. Advanced philosophy now has the quarterly 
“ Monist” for its organ, while conservative and 
scholastic philosophy is represented by the bi-monthly 
“ Philosophical Review.” The interests of educa- 
tion, in the broadest sense, are looked after by the 
“ Educational Review ”’; those of conservative the- 
ology by the « Andover,” and those of progressive 
theology by “The New World.” Philology has 
the “ American Journal of Philology ” and “ Mod- 
ern Language Notes,” both issued from the Johns 
Hopkins University. The “International Journal 
of Ethics” discusses its special theme with force 
and dignity. Most of the natural sciences are ade- 
quately represented by special organs, while the 
“ Popular Science Monthly ” does a useful work in 
offering to the general reader the more important 
results of scientific research. 

It is a fact of considerable significance that our 
organs of special scholarship come to us mostly 
from the universities, and the influence that these 
institutions exert through their publishing depart- 
ments is a subject to which THe Dra will devote 
a separate article. We also expect to publish at in- 
tervals a series of articles devoted to particular 
periodicals : their history, their function, and the ex- 
tent to which they accomplish their purpose. Peri- 
odical literature, as a whole, exerts so great an in- 
fluence, and enters so largely into our culture, that 
it demands a considerable share of the attention of 
any review having charge of literary interests. 
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CHICAGO'S HIGHER EVOLUTION. 


A recent number of the London “Times” con- 
tained an editorial on Chicago which is noteworthy 
in several respects, not the least being its freedom 
from that tone of patronage and prejudice which 
we are accustomed to look for in English com- 
ment on American affairs. After brief allusion to 
the grand scale on which the coming World’s Fair 
promises to be conducted, the article suggests that 
“it is impossible for its managers, with all their 
zeal, to provide for their guests any assemblage of 
sights and curiosities approaching in wonder the 
city of Chicago itself.” The writer then, with the 
British Consular Trade Report for his mentor, dwells 
at length upon the remarkable material growth of the 
city in words that do full justice to that aspect of 
its life and activity. Concluding, he says: 


does not satisfy the mind. Its inhabitants make money 
freely, and they spend it with fair discretion. As we 
have said, they are corporately bountiful to education 
for the benefit of the masses. They read books eagerly. 


stitutions. They have their picture-galleries, churches, 
museums. They attend theatres and concerts. Indi- 
vidually, they regulate their lives about as judiciously 
and sagely as other townsmen individually regulate 
theirs. 
to expect more of them. Nevertheless, something be- 
sides will be expected. An aggregate of more thana 
million of beings, owning enormous wealth, and deter- 
mined to render itself and its influence felt, ought to 
develope moral, spiritual, and intellectual character- 
isties of a sort to enrich the treasury of human endow- 
ments. Catalogues of square miles yearly added to the 
streets, of fresh parks and boulevards, of the multipli- 
eation of revenue by scores of millions sterling, and of 
heads by hundreds of thousands, need to be sweetened 
by a sense that life is simultaneously being embellished 
and refined.” 

It is not difficult for the student of sociology, 
even in Chicago, to grant that the city has as yet 
done but little, comparatively speaking, * to enrich 
the treasury of human endowments” or to “ em- 
bellish and refine life.” There is little practical 
importance in merely observing so obvious a fact. 
But there is great practical importance in giving 
the fact its true significance and interpretation. Are 
we to criticise and condemn the past, or rather to 
examine and seek to explain an inevitable social 
phenomenon? We think the latter; and we speak 
with the more frankness because the new departure 
made by Tue Dra indicates that we think the 
parting of the ways is reached, and that a life of 
higher ideals is in our near future. Let us, then, 
as we look back upon a period which we believe is 
rapidly closing, glance briefly at some of the rea- 
sons why Chicago has hitherto been unable to make 
her life beautiful as well as prosperous, noble as 
well as magnificent, cultured as well as affluent. 

Herbert Spencer has shown that the process of 
evolution is characteristic of communities as of 


| 





It may be contended that nobody has a right | 





| physical and biological phenomena. Chicago has 


grown from the sprawling board-and-shingle West- 
ern town which we saw rebuilt after the historic 
fire, into an almost compact and very substantial 
city that is cosmopolitan in its material features, 
and yet— despite Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s criticism 
— characteristic in its architecture, whether that 
be formless or an olla podrida. From a vast 
manufacturing and storage agency for a few lead- 
ing products, it has become the seat of the most di- 
versified industries gathered at any centre on the 
continent. From a frontier settlement, whose only 
railroad forty years ago led into the back country, 
it has become the central ganglion of a national 
system of communication. Within thirty years it 
has risen out of an alluvial flat to a substantial foot- 
ing along the lines of eight hundred miles of paved 


_ and drained streets. Along with this increasing 
«Chieago is an astonishing phenomenon, which yet | 


integration and concentration of the material city, 
leading to a vastly more complex and diversified 
condition, has gone a parallel conversion of indi- 
vidual into collective and corporate activity, and 


: : - : | a consequent diversification of social function united 
They are munificent in their support of charitable in- | oe 


to a centralization of social energy. Stock com- 
panies are taking the place of ordinary business 
partnerships ; a few systems of local communica- 
tion have blended together the enlarged areas of 
the city; “belt” lines have brought all the vast 


| transport business which radiates hence to a com- 
| mon centre; a fire-prevention organization which 


is the admiration of the world has gathered under 


| one control all the local agencies of a generation 
| ago. In the process of absorbing a large portion of 


the circumjacent county, the diseases to which an 
abnormal growth is liable have not been absent ; 
yet, even with this incidental evil, the integration 
of municipal local centres has produced police, san- 
itary, school, and even library organizations, which 
are marvellous in their centralized precision. 

Shall we pass on further, and look for manifes- 
tations of a corresponding evolution in the spheres 
of intellectual, moral, and artistic life? Let us not 
be misled by a false analogy. The child is father 
of the man only with a large qualification. We 
look with satisfaction on the growing youth, in 
whose daily development the physical largely pre- 
dominates; for we know that his proper physical 
culture will lay the foundations for a higher and 
more spiritual life in maturer years, through the 
formation of healthy tissue and hard muscles and 
perfected systems of digestion and circulation and 
respiration. Chicago has put all the energy of this 
half-century of her adolescence into the develap- 
ment of a material body which is magnificent in its 
functional structure and health, and unique in the 
history of the world for so young a community. 
All the laws of healthy growth would have been 
violated had she developed her intellectual life 
along parallel lines. The sickly and puny child, 
stunted by premature mental growth, is even a less 
frequent phenomenon in communal than in indi- 
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vidual life. We do not need evolution to tell us 
that the higher powers unfold later in all normal 
life — national and municipal as well as individual. 
Chicago has done her duty by herself according to 
the laws of her being; and for her past there is no 
censure as no recall. But already the signs are clear 
that the season of mere physical life is over, and 
that the life of the soul calls for exercise and nour- 
ishment. As the demand so is the supply, is an 
old economic truth. The Art Institute, the New- 
berry and Crerar and Public libraries, the World’s 
Fair Auxiliary, the Historical Society's enlarging 
quarters, the fact of the new Chicago University and 
the rejuvenescence of others near by,— all indicate 
that the city is passing to a higher and maturer 
stage of civic existence. The reconstitution, only a 
few days ago, of the Chicago Society for University 
Extension as the Joint University Board for the 
Northwest, bringing as it does to a centre of or- 
ganization in Chicago nearly a dozen colleges within 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles from the 
city, is the most recent sign of progress. Centres 
of social activity are thus forming, in which artists 
and scholars and educators will gather, at which 
ideas and ideals will prevail, and which, as an in- 
formal “ Academy,” will set standards that shall 
mitigate and transform the grossness of our hither- 
to material life. Our universities will gradually out- 
grow their autocratic and mercantile organizations, 
and faculties of instructors will be conceded to be 
the best qualified persons to shape policies and 
courses of instruction ; while the leading questions 
will no longer be, how many students are enrolled, 
but what is their quality. A higher standard than 
now prevails will control our best society ; life in 
Chicago will become an enricher of the treasury of 
human endowments, and slowly but surely a class 
will emerge through whose influence and example 
“the diversion to mental pursuits,” in the words of 
the London « Times,” “of a percentage of the ex- 
uberant and almost heroic energy which turned 
the conflagration of twenty-one years back into 
a blessing, will result in the addition to the 
world’s intellectual types of one as peculiar as is in 
the sphere of affairs the present Chicago financier.” 





OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


The day upon which this number of THe Dra is 
published is also the day upon which the University 
of Chicago begins its routine work. The trustees, act- 
ing upon the advice of President Harper, have wisely 
decided to open the institution without any flourish of 
trumpets, and to set soberly to work upon the first day 
just as if the university had been in existence for a 
hundred This is a highly sensible mode of pro- 
ceeding, although much good-will is needed to maintain 
the pleasing fiction of antiquity. With buildings in all 
stages of erection rising about the campus, and with an 
army of workmen engaged upon them, students and 








spectators can hardly escape the impression of novelty, 
and we fear that the surroundings will not be exactly 
conducive to scholastic calm. In point of material 
equipment, the university has certainly accomplished 
wonders already, and it has eked out its shortcomings 
in this respect by renting for temporary use several 
buildings in the neighborhood. The facts of its intel- 
lectual equipment have been published far and wide, 
and constitute a monument to the executive activity of 
President Harper. A corps of about seventy-five instrue- 
tors of all grades is at work, and nearly three hundred 
students have matriculated. Beginning with this first 
day of October, lectures and recitations will go on, we 
trust, uninterruptedly. At least, nothing that could be 
done to smoothe away the difficulties attendant upon 
such an outset has been neglected. It is, of course, 
impossible to predict with any certainty the success of 
the several novel departures involved in the University 
scheme of organization. That scheme is made the sub- 
ject of an elaborate analysis in the New York “ Na- 
tion” of September 22, and at least two weak points 
are indicated. The system of major courses, as out- 
lined in the University announcements, is likely to re- 
sult in something dangerously like cramming; and the 
power of president and trustees, as compared with that 
of the faculty, is undoubtedly too great. This latter 
defect the University of Chicago shares with many 
other American institutions of the sort, and the im- 
portant fact that the faculty is the university has not 
yet taken possession of our educational consciousness. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


‘““WHO READS A CHICAGO BOOK?” 
(To the Editor of Tur Dr1At.) 


In a recent issue of THe Drar appeared a communi- 
cation under the above caption, and accompanying com- 
ment was made to the effect that the Chicago public did 
not read Chicago books. The matter is of present de- 
cided interest. 

Certain Chicago books chance to have been widely 
read in the city of their birth, but they are the excep- 
tions. The general proposition advanced may stand as 
good. Where does the fault or the weakness lie ? 

The means by which a reader in Chicago, as in Bos- 
tou or New York, learns that a new book has appeared, 
and what is its quality, can be specified with ease. His 
or her information comes through the literary columns 
of the daily newspapers, through the usually “syndi- 
cated ” letters in the same journals, through another 
class of publications of which Tue Dra may be quoted 
as most prominent, and through the direct efforts of the 
publishers. These factors exist. What is the value of 
their influence? What aie the chances of a creditable 
Chicago book becoming known? Let us take the fac- 
tors separately. 

The book-review columns of several Chicago news- 
papers have not kept pace in development with other 
features of the same great dailies. Other departments 
have felt the pulse of things, have grown and broad- 
ened with the enormous progress of the city and the 
region, with the expansion of ways and means of 
thought. The literary departments were petrified, ap- 
parently, some time ago. The reviewers—there are 
one or two brilliant exceptions, and their capable and 
discriminating work is telling — live in a small world all 
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their own, and have as much idea of the trend of the 
big, new, thinking life about them as of the geology of 
the Dog Star. Their work is distinctly and imitative- 
ly Eastern, without the Eastern excuse for being. The 
East is good, but it is the East. We are of the West, 
and are not a dependency,—something which these few 
reviewers fail to comprehend. They consider with awe 
the work of the clever Eastern writer, and are adula- 
tory of the occasional shrewd exploiter who may come 
here from the coast, deliver a mild lecture or two, and 
preach some attenuated exaltation of an alleged princi- 
ple of work. Failing such a Joss, their eyes still turn 
from Nazareth toward Jerusalem, and they are self- 
delightedly ponderous with reviews of some republished 
foreign “‘ memoirs,” or wade, as they think, deeply into 
someone’s vague philosophy. They are a mutual ad- 
miration soeiety, proposing to “elevate” the standard. 
They are sorry for the Philistines, and it never occurs 
to them that others may hold different ideas as to 
Philistia’s actual boundaries. They do not realize that 
they are in a new land, and that, were they fully grown, 
they would be among its fighting men. They are droll; 
but happily, as has been said, they do not include all 
the reviewers in their ranks. Neither are they all on 
the daily newspapers. I have seen a novel, written and 
published here a year or two ago, lie unread upon the 
table of one of those non-comprehending literary citi- 
zens, and passed unnoticed, although its sales have since 
amounted to nearly 80,000. I have seen a dictionary 
brought out here — representing, it is true, mere learn- 
ing and hard work,— pass with a casual mention, though 
the critical journals of the East thought it worthy of 
pages of consideration. I give these as easy illustra- 
tions. 

No “syndicated ” literary letters issue from Chicago. 
Such letters are published in Chicago newspapers, but 
they are of Eastern origin. Naturally enough, the writers 
tell only of what Eastern literary men are doing. The 
Chicago Sunday newspaper reader sees and is im- 
pressed; but the Sunday newspaper reader of Boston 
or New York is affected by no similar enthusiastic 
letter from Chicago. ‘There is material for such a 
letter, too. 

As to the publishers, some of the younger among 
them have, like the smaller critics, worshipped afar and 
paid good prices for Eastern works unsalable at home; 
but they have been exceptions, and their pockets have 
paid the penalty. The weakness of the average house 
is but its youth. A single conservative firm perhaps 
excepted, it may be said that Chicago publishers lack 
many requisite connections throughout the country, and 
are yet incapable of aiding their writers as are the pub- 
lishers of the East. There are new houses which are 
strong and growing stronger. There are others which 
should fail and will. Unfortunately, any man who can 
print another’s book, or purchase old plates for a song 
and flood the market with trash of any sort, may call 
himself a publisher. But the chaff will sift. 

Is the outlook good? I think so. There is a Chi- 
cago literature and a Western literature, limited as yet, 
but virile and independent. Books born here and un- 
noticed here have attracted attention in almost every 
leading journal elsewhere, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. The effect will come to Chicago with the 
ebb-tide. There will be changes in the literary de- 
partments of some of the daily newspapers, because 
a law of trade, of fairness, and of common-sense de- 
mands it. Publishers already prospering will become 





more enterprising and aggressive. The movement is 
perceptible. 

There is a great West, with its great life and its great 
themes and colorings. Those who have shorn away 
forests, and built railroads and huge -cities, have had 
their hopes, their aims, their consciences, their passions, 
their temptations, and their loves; and the story of them 
is worth the telling. It is a new story, and its relation 
has just begun. There is nothing reflected or imita- 
tive about it. It may be sometimes crude, but it is in- 
teresting. So crude but interesting were the Norse- 
men’s Sagas. So the force of the ragged-versed Whit- 
man is felt in its reckless naturalness. In this new 
story is the swing of manhood. It will not be told in 
the soft, trig sentences of some distant essayist or labor- 
ing sonnet-writer, but in a style adapted to the pros- 
pect and the theme; and the relators will be of those 
born to the purple of the region. Here, in Chicago, 
the dominant inland eity of the continent, is develop- 
ing a literary centre. Already the answer to the ques- 
tion “ Who reads a Chicago book ?” is, “ Thousands of 
people outside of Chicago.” With broader views and 
less attempted dilettanteism of the accepted type, with 
more perception and more home pride among the licensed 
commentators,—THE D1at should show the way,— this 
new product would perhaps be sooner recognized. But 
it will be recognized anyhow. 

And all this may be thought rude and captious and 
assuming. It is, at least, a deduction from existent 
facts. STANLEY WATERLOO. 


Chicago, September 20, 1892. 








BALLAD OF BOOKS UNBORN. 


Sad is the fate of him whose books 
Unkind reviewers maim and kill; 

Whose heartstrings quiver in the hooks 
That show their cold dissecting skill: 
They work on him their wanton will, 
While all his tenderest hopes are torn; — 
But ah, there’s something sadder still 

In thinking of the books unborn! 


The wounded author may find nooks 
Secluded, by some vale or rill, 
Where nevermore the critic rooks 
Can rend him with their inky bill; 
But oh, what solace for the ill 

Of hope deferred that waits forlorn 
To feel the parent raptures thrill 
Of books that yet remain unborn ! 


The would-be author, whose fond looks 

Turn ever to Fame’s sunlit hill, 

Chafes at defeat, and sorely brooks 

The fate that makes his triumphs nil. 

He loathes the phrase, politely chill, 
«Declined with thanks.” So let him mourn, 
Whose bosom disappointments fill 

For books that never may be born. 


L’ Envoi. 
Princes (who publish books), distill 
Some drops of pity, not of scorn, 
For those poor toilers of the quill 
Whose books are waiting to be born! 
F. F. B. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


A GERMAN EXPLORER IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 


A melancholy interest attaches to the third 
volume of Dr. Wilhelm Junker’s Travels. The 
last proofs of the German edition (Vienna, 
1889-92) had scarcely passed through the au- 
thor’s hands, when he fell a victim to the in- 
sidious disease of which the germs had been 
sown during his long wanderings in Central 
Africa ; dying at St. Petersburg on February 
16, 1892, in the fifty-second year of his age. 

Dr. Junker was born of German parents at 
Moscow, on April 6, 1840. His early youth 
was passed partly at Gottingen, partly at the 
German Gymnasium of St. Petersburg, after 
which his medical studies were continued at 
Géttingen and Berlin and finished at Prague. 
His love of travel was awakened by a trip to 
Iceland in 1869, while his residence in Tunis 
in the years 1873-74 drew his attention more 
especially to Africa. Dr. Junker was not an 
explorer of the sensational type. His wander- 
ings were prompted by no love of notoriety, 
no ambition to win the cheap plaudits and 
fickle hero-worship of the multitude. He was 
at all points the typical scientific explorer, 
worthy to rank with men like Barth, Wallace, 
Schweinfurth, and Bates; a genuine thirst for 
knowledge being the prime motive that im- 
pelled him to barter the shade of his own vine 
and fig tree, the easy routine of a German 
professorial career, for the perils of the Afri- 
ean wilderness. It is specially worthy of note, 
and indicative of the patient, tactful character 
of the man, that during all his ramblings in 
the Welle-Congo and Upper Nile lands Dr. 
Junker appears to have never directly or in- 
directly caused the loss of a single human life, 
—a record that would seem, comparatively 
considered, to indicate that diplomacy, not to 
say humanity, has played a part too secondary 
in the dealings of civilized with barbarous 
man in those obscure regions. Dr. Junker’s 
expeditions did not assume the irritating guise 
of an armed incursion. Like Livingston, he 
moved about alone amongst the natives, with- 
out armed escorts, and accompanied only by 
his attendants and carriers, preferring always 
to conciliate or to purchase the compliance of 
the natives rather than to wrest it vi et armis. 
To readers, therefore, with a taste for adven- 
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tures of the more truculent sort, the relatively 
sober pages of his narrative — unseasoned as 
they are with the record of murderous affrays 
and the like moving incidents— may prove 
disappointing. To readers in quest of geo- 
graphical and ethnological facts, intelligently 
gathered and compactly set forth, the volume 
offers unusual attractions. Dr. Junker’s eth- 
nological studies of the populations about the 
Congo-Nile water partings are of the first im- 
portance ; and we may add, for the behoof of 
the “general reader,” that his ever-present 
sense of the humorous adds an agreeable leaven 
to descriptions that might otherwise prove 
tedious to unscientific minds. Dr. Junker’s 
researches in regions hitherto unexplored were 
virtually concluded early in 1884, the spread 
of the Mahdi revolt compelling him to with- 
draw (after having all but solved the Welle- 
Makua problem) to Lado on the White Nile, 
which place was reached on January 21, 1884. 
The concluding chapters, therefore, of the vol- 
ume in hand deal largely with lands and events 
with which the English reader is already fa- 
miliar from later sources. These chapters have 
been judiciously condensed by the translator. 

One of the most interesting personalities 
met with by the author in the heart of Africa 
was Prince Bakangai, to whose court readers 
of the preceding volumes have been already 
introduced. 

“ He was of low stature, with thick-set figure, very 
stout, with plenty of flesh about the neck, and in his 
fortieth year. His features had a kindly expression, 
despite the quick, piercing glance that betrayed the con- 
sciousness of power. The oval face was adorned by a 
short, bushy black beard, and he wore his hair, Mang- 
battu fashion, raised high above the crown and gathered 
behind, while his royal blood was indicated by a leopard- 
skin cap in form not unlike a bishop’s mitre. But the 
effect was somewhat spoiled by a rag of blue cloth 
fastened round his forehead.” 

The interest taken by this intelligent savage 
in the belongings and accoutrements of his 
European guests was not altogether the result 
of cupidity; and the Doctor obtained from him 
all manner of gifts for his ethnographic collec- 
tion — among them a piece of cloth woven 
by the A-Babua people from fine bast fibre, 
the first specimen brought under the author's 
notice of a real textile industry amongst the 
Southern and Western tribes. Bakangai was 
hugely pleased with the return gifts of music- 
boxes, beads, mirrors, and the like trifles 
—to which the Doctor, with some temerity, 
added an accordion. Happily, the discovery 
of the possibilities of this instrument did not 
lead to an outbreak. In the family portraits 
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and photographs of his guest, Bakangai took 
special interest, desiring to see them every day, 
and explaining them — with the pride of bud- 
ding connoisseurship—to his suite. Rifles 
and revolvers naturally were the objects of 
greatest concern, and the king on one occasion 
went through an object-lesson, taking a re- 
volver to pieces and intelligently putting it to- 
gether again. His ardent desire for a rifle 
was partly appeased by the rather feeble sub- 
stitute of a pair of scissors — an instrument 
which at once tempted him to the following 
novel abuse of the royal prerogative : 

“Searcely was he possessed of the treacherous object, 
when his mischievous propensities were aroused. Op- 
erating at first with childish pleasure on the rokkos of 
the young people seated round, he soon passed from 
their garments to their hair, and with such effect that 
some of them were presently quite bald, to the huge 
delight of the ruler and his suite.” 

The reception accorded this rendering of 
“ The Rape of the Lock” stimulated the royal 
humorist to further flights with a burning- 
glass also wheedled from the too compliant 
Doetor. 

“ He quickly learned to use it, and to his intense de- 
light burned holes in every shred of bark-cloth that 
came within its reach. He also focussed it on his at- 
tendants, and was hugely diverted when they suddenly 
withdrew their hand with a ery of pain.” 

Of the court and residence of King Bakan- 
gai, where all was on a scale and in a style 
befitting the greatness of a really formidable 
African ruler, and which may perhaps be taken 
as typical, an interesting account is given. The 
number of huts, the size of the well-kept court- 
yard, and of the assembly-hall, exceeded any- 
thing Dr. Junker had yet seen at the head- 
quarters of any native potentate : 

“The royal huts spread over a free space of about 
1000 yards east and west, with a breadth of perhaps 
500 yards, but narrowing somewhat westwards. Prob- 
ably some 200 huts for the female slaves were disposed 
in the two long rows on the edge of the open space, the 
broader east end of which, serving for the daily gather- 
ings, was carefully kept free from grass. Here Bakan- 
gai usually sat under a large tree, while the assembly 
took their seats on long tree-stems at distances ranging 
from forty to seventy-five yards from the prince.” 
The assembly hall —a large building sixty- 
five by twenty-five yards, with mud walls five 
feet high and a roof artistically constructed of 
foliage — was ornamented by an accomplished 
Zandeh artist with all manner of natural and 
conventional designs, drawn in rough outline, 
but perfectly distinct. At the west end of the 
open space the private dwelling-houses of the 
prince were visible above a palisaded enclosure. 
Southwards stretched a similar fence, behind 





the long rows of huts occupied by the female 
slaves; and here stood the dwellings of the 
King’s favorite women, in the shade of the 
trees and neighboring banana groves. To this 
sacred quarter Dr. Junker was introduced by 
Bakangai, and we are afforded a glimpse of 
the royal menage : 

“ Here I was treated to a mess of telebun meal, with 
an accompaniment of gourd-pips, washed down with 
copious draughts of the highly prized native beer. This 
drink, brewed from the malted telebun grain, well de- 
served its reputation; nowhere have I tasted better than at 
Bakangai’s, whose beer even excelled the already-praised 
brews offered me at Wando’s and Ngerria’s. The 
throng of little princelings also surrounded us in these 
sacred precincts, from which all adults were carefully 
excluded. The little fellows were quite spoilt by their 
fathers and uncles, who kept stuffing them with por- 
ridge, and even let them have a pull at the beer-jugs.” 

During his stay of nearly a month at Ba- 
kangai’s court, Dr. Junker naturally had it at 
heart to make clear to his entertainer the rela- 
tions of the Egyptian Government to the Ne- 
gro states, and to impress upon him the good 
intentions of Emin Bey toward the local rulers ; 
but unfortunately his efforts on behalf of the 
Khedival administration proved fruitless. This 
powerful native king, despite his kindly recep- 
tion of our author, had the reputation of being 
a strict ruler, and frequently inflicted punish- 
ment on his subjects. 

«Especially when he suspected any of his wives of 
infidelity, he knew no mercy, and often had both 
parties executed without more ado. Shortly before my 
arrival, two of his wives had siiffered death; but I was 
also informed that the despot now lived in fear of my 
censure. This is another proof of the great respect 
which even the absolute rulers of those lands have for 
the judgment of Europeans. With all their bluster 
they still appear to have a secret dread of perhaps hav- 
ing done something wrong according to our views; so 
far is this feeling carried that they prefer to keep al- 
together from our knowledge such cases of capital pun- 
ishment, as they do the practice of cannibalism.” 

During the toilsome march from Kubbi to 
the Nepoko, Dr. Junker’s long-cherished hope 
of seeing the Akka, or Tikkitikki, dwarfs, as 
the Arabs call them, was gratified. We are 
indebted to Schweinfurth for the first detailed 
account of these curious pigmies. Du Chaillu 
had at an earlier date met the Obongo, a sim- 
ilar race, dwelling among the Ashongos of the 
Ogoway basin ; and Stanley first met a speci- 
men in December, 1876, at Ikondu, below 
Nyangwe, near the Elila confluence. The lit- 
tle people, it seems, are exceedingly coy and 
shun the gaze of the European. While en- 
camped in the Momfu district, Dr. Junker 
heard of a nomad group of the Akkas close at 
hand, and at once made tempting offers to his 
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informants if they would guide him to the set- 
tlement. After an hour’s march they came 
suddenly upon fifty tiny huts, all empty, con- 
cealed in the forest. Two of the Akkas, how- 
ever, were found, who, by dint of presents and 
promises, were persuaded to await the party 
further on, with their kinsfolk. The Doctor 
was presently rewarded by a charming and 
curious spectacle, finding himself surrounded, 
as if by magic, by about fifty of the little peo- 
ple, men, women, and children ; while as many 
more were visible peeping shyly out from the 
foliage at their — to them — Titanic visitors. 
Their timidity was overcome by the usual lar- 
gess of bright-colored beads and other trifles, 
and they were finally completely won over and 
thrown into esthetic raptures by the sound of 
various musical instruments — including the 
duleet accordion — and by the display of pic- 
tures of wild beasts. Unfortunately the Akkas 
shortly took alarm at some signs of impatience 
on the part of the author’s attendants, vanish- 
ing, goblin-like, in the leafy recesses from which 
they had so suddenly emerged. The following 
is Dr. Junker’s trustworthy account of this 
mysterious elfin race — the source of so much 
fable and conjecture : 


“As regards their mean height, those seen by me 
reached to about the shoulders of a middle-sized man; 
the smallest reached only to the pit of my stomach, 
while the tallest, the ‘giant dwarfs,’ so to say, were 
little under the stature of middle-sized people, and so 
far as regards size might have*passed for members of 
any ordinary negro tribe. Still it is highly interesting 
to find whole tribes whose members are of far shorter 
stature than the average of mankind. The striking dif- 
ferences observed within the group itself may perhaps be 
due to crossings with their Momfu and Mabode neighbors. 
The complexion was, in most cases, a dark coffee 
brown, that is, the color of the burnt berry, not of the 
drink. The members are well-proportioned, though 
the oval-shaped head seemed somewhat too large for the 
size of the body. In the upper jaw the facial angle 
showed a high degree of prognathism, and in those of 
lighter complexion the crisp hair was of a dark, rusty- 
brown hue. This is certainly one of the most marked 
peculiarities of the race, for the hair of all other Negro 
peoples, however light-colored they may otherwise be, 
is always the deepest black. This is the case even with 
the Egyptians themselves. Many had full beards and 
hairy breasts, though my observations did not confirm 
the statement that many of these pigmies have very 
hirsute bodies. Hands and feet are of elegant shape, 
the fingers long and narrow, with relatively large nails. 
I found no trace of steatopygia and some other features 
characteristic of the Hottentots. All things consid- 
ered, the Wochua must be regarded as normal (healthy) 
members of a wide-spread race of remarkably short 
stature, but otherwise fairly well-proportioned and 
well-developed. . . . Although grouped in small com- 
munities, often of not more than a hundred individuals, 
they are feared by all their neighbors, and despite their 
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thievish habits, permitted to frequent the cultivated 
grounds. . . . The women make little half-cone- 
shaped huts of foliage in the recesses of the fluvial wood- 
lands, while the men occupy themselves with the chase, 
remaining in the same place as long as game can be 
procured, and then migrating to another district. They 
are much feared for their revengeful spirit; but being 
skilful bowmen and astute warriors, they are readily 
engaged by the local chiefs to join in sudden attacks 
on local tribes, and always show themselves willing to 
perform such services. They use the bow and arrow, 
and occasionally the spear; but, as already stated, they 
procure these weapons from the Momfus and other 
tribes, for they occupy themselves with no branch of 
industry, unless the preparation of their little bark cos- 
tume be regarded as such. They are unrivalled marks- 
men, as I could observe even in my Achua servant. When 
the arrow misses its mark they are said to fly into a vio- 
lent passion, breaking bow and arrows and all. Of 
their artful, suspicious, revengeful character, I heard 
many a tale. For instance, they stick an arrow in a 
bunch of bananas still on the stalk to mark it as their 
own when ripe; and such is the dread of their ven- 
geance, that the owner never thinks of touching the 
frait so claimed by them.” 

Of the natural intelligence and vivacity of 
the African dwarfish tribes Dr. Junker formed 
a high estimate, and one quite at variance with 
that of Prof. Ratzel, who appears to regard 
them as a morbid, degenerate people — “a 
social rather than a natural race.” Their 
turn for mimicry — after all rather a simian 
characteristic — is especially marked. A strik- 
ing incident of this quality as well as of the 
good memory of the race was afforded by an 
Achua whom the author had measured in 
Rumbek and met four years later at Gambari’s. 
This little fellow, whose comical ways made 
him the clown of the party, imitated with mar- 
vellous fidelity the peculiarities of persons seen 
long before, for instance the gestures and facial 
expressions of Jussuf Pasha and Haj Halil at 
their devotions, as well as of Emin Pasha, 
“with the four eyes (spectacles). 

“ His imitation of Hawash Effendi in a towering rage, 
storming and abusing everybody, was a great success; 
and now he took me off to the life, rehearsing after 
four years, down to the minutest details, and with sur- 
prising accuracy, my anthropometric performance when 
measuring his body in Rumbek.” 

We cannot attempt to follow in detail the 
geographical intricacies of Dr. Junker’s jour- 
ney from the station at Zemio’s to the Welle- 
Makua river, the problem of which he was 
unfortunately prevented by the spread of the 
Mahdi insurrection from solving. A few 
facts, however, concerning the peoples of the 
interior may be extracted. During his two 
days’ stay on the Welle-Makua, Dr. Junker 
came in contact with the A-Bassango island- 
ers, and obtained from them specimens of the 
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handiwork of the neighboring tribes that ex- 
hibited a surprising degree of taste and skill. 
The wood-carvings, especially the spear-shafts, 
which are carefully carved in relief while the 
upper portion is often embellished with ele- 
gant open-work designs, evince an artistic 
sense that might put our own industrial crafts- 
men to the blush. The iron objects of these 
tribes, and even their textile fabrics, show the 
same peculiar artistic feeling. Among these 
tribes in the interior the author noted many de- 
partures from the usual Negro types, the most 
curious being the frequent recurrence of a 
striking Semitic cast — well illustrated by an 
accompanying cut of a Zandeh, who, with the 
addition of the conventional battered beaver, 
the umbrella, the side-curls, and the general 
air of seedy abjectness, could easily pass for 
one of Mr. Pennell’s Brody or Carlsbad Jews. 
From his host Zemio the author gathered some 
facts as to the royal marriage etiquette among 
the northern Zandehs : 

«“ Amongst other things he told me that the custom 
of purchasing a bride with thirty or forty or more 
spearheads, paid to the father, was confined to the lower 
circles. When a man of princely rank woos the 
daughter of a foreign ruler (and all are mostly foreign, 
rarely visiting each other), everything is formally 
transacted through go-betweens. The wooing must be 
preceded by repeated messages, with friendly gifts 
for the father, who thus becomes aware of the suitor’s 
intentions. If the presents correspond to his expecta- 
tions, he sends the girl straight to the bridegroom. 
Then should she be rejected for any reason, the dis- 
grace fails on the father, who has to return all the 
presents. Zemio’s eldest daughter, who had formerly 
resided among the Arabs, was at present living near 
her father, to whom she caused much annoyance by ob- 
stinately refusing to accept a husband at his hands. 
She even attempted to commit suicide to escape his 
importunities, an extremely rare occurence among the 


Negroes.” 

For the romancer in search of novelty there 
would seem to be here a rather promising field. 
Dr. Junker learned that although there had 
been some curtailment of the cumbrous prim- 
itive funeral rites, and some abatement of their 
cruelties, the Zandehs of the north still sacri- 
ficed slaves as expiatory offerings on their 
fathers’ graves. Zemio himself admitted that 
a few months previously he had immolated a 
slave to his deceased father — “ only one,” re- 
marked the pious son apologetically, ‘‘ because 
Tikima was surrounded by Arabs, so that it 
was impracticable to offer more.” 

The following general remarks of the an- 
thor touching the past and present of the Afri- 
can tribes are suggestive : 


“In former ages the records of the native popula- 
tions undoubtedly reeked with blood. It could scarce- 





ly be otherwise amongst savage peoples, plunged in 
the depths of superstition and slavery, recognizing 
only the right of the strongest, and at continual war- 
fare with each other. Even in quite recent times it has 
been much the same. And this alone justifies, or even 
calls upon, the cultured nations to at last lend a hand 
to the dark children of Africa, and raise them to a 
socia! state more worthy of our common human nature. 
The incessant displacements, dislocations, divisions, and 
migrations of countless peoples, of their tribes and sub- 
tribes, in the interior of Africa, resemble a chess-board 
with innumerable squares, in which the figures are con- 
stantly changing place. As in a many-colored kaleido- 
scope, the fragments again rapidly coalesce in varied 
and varying groups. The particular events, the records 
of so many peoples, who have perished, reappeared, 
and again vanished from the scene, must ever remain a 
dark chapter in the history of the human race.” 

Dr. Junker’s narrative is interspersed with 
interesting observations as to the flora and 
fauna of the interior. At his station at Zemio’s 
a great number of specimens were gathered, 
and though most of his ethnological and nat- 
ural history collections seem to have fallen 
into the hands of the Mahdists, enough was 
rescued to form a permanent feature in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin museums. Of the ani- 
mals domesticated at the station some curious 
anecdotes are related. 

“T had also brought from west of the Makua a pair 
of red-tailed gray parrots; their wings being clipped 
they were allowed to go about freely in the en- 
closure. . . . The actions of gray parrots when in 
good spirits are highly comical, while their devotion to 
each other is most touching. . . . Unfortunately the 
pair came toa tragicend. The king-bird had somehow 
fallen from the perch, and received some internal 
injury. Seeing him on the ground, bleeding at the 
beak, I brought him to my couch, and laid him first 
on one side, then on the other, to give him a little ease; 
but all to no purpose, and in about an hour he lay dead, 
with outstretched wings. Meanwhile the queen parrot, 
who had probably witnessed the occurrence, came in, 
and began to behave in a most extraordinary manner. 
First she imitated to the life all the movements of her 
dying consort; then she crouched at some little dis- 
tance, changing her position whenever he did, sighing, 


| laying her head now on one side, now on the other 


— in short,-acting exactly as if suffering from the same 
injury as her mate. Now I kept my eyes riveted on 
the inseparable pair, and my amazement soon changed 
to a feeling of deep sympathy. The paroxysm of im- 
pulsive imitation lasted long enough to produce a 
marked effect on the organic functions of the little 
creature. Her grief, or whatever inexplicable influence 
it may have been, caused such a profound disturbance 
in the system that the vital action suddenly ceased 
while yet mourning for the loss of her companion in life. 
Without heeding the risk, she had drawn so near the 
fire that I was obliged at last to remove her to a safe 
distance. But the end was already at hand; she refused 
the most tempting morsels, and within twenty minutes 
of her partner’s death she had breathed her last gasp.” 


At the risk of appearing cynical, we venture 
to suggest that the parallel symptoms shown 
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by this unhappy pair might indicate that they 
had been surreptitiously testing the flavor of the 
Doetor’s chemicals. 

Mr. A. H. Keane, F. R. G.S., the translator 
of this interesting work, has done his part 
well, and the publishers have left nothing to be 
desired in the way of material make-up. Print, 
paper, and illustrations are of excellent quality, 
and the route-maps and charts are sufficient. 

E. G. J. 


MEANING AND USE OF DECORATIVE ART.* 


Were Mr. Walter Crane’s collection of short 
and unpretending essays upon the subject of 
ornamental or applied art, recently issued un- 
der the title “The Claims of Decorative Art,” 
the first and only work from his hand, it would 
cause us to look with confidence for vigorous 
independent thought and free authoritative 
expression in every future product of his pen 
or pencil. He grasps either tool with the easy 
command of a master, who applies each touch 
with tried skill, wasting no force, and making 
every stroke tell toward the accomplishment of 
a well-considered purpose. Such pronounced 
gifts of intelligence and execution give assur- 
ance that the source of their supply may be 
drawn upon without danger of exhaustion. 

It is good that a man of any sort should 
make the strongest claims for his craft or call- 
ing; that he should lift it to the highest grade, 
soaring with it even into the ideal region. The 
effect upon himself and upon it is clearly un- 
derstood. Therefore, when a man like Mr. 
Crane sets forth the rank and value of the 
art he loves and follows, in what may seem to 
be an exaggerated light, we acknowledge the 
justice of his attitude and grant his arguments 
to an undefined extent. 

Decorative art he declares to be above pic- 
torial art, being capable of greater suggestive- 
ness and broader and more diversified appli- 
cation. It is the foundation of the latter,— 
in fact, the very soil and atmosphere on which 
it depends for its life and growth. Painting, 
sculpture, architecture, can exist in perfection 
only when the ornamental arts are in a flourish- 
ing condition. All must work together with 
mutual respect and a kindred motive, to bring 
about sound and successful results. It was 
thus that the arts and the crafts combined in 
brotherly accord when the great wsthetic cre- 
ations of past ages were conceived and wrought 

*Tue Craims or Decorative Art. By Walter Crane. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





out; when the cathedrals of the medizval 
time reared their arches and spires heaven- 
ward, and their vast spaces and surfaces were 
enriched and glorified by the genius of painter 
and sculptor, carver and metal worker, all striv- 
ing in harmony to embody ideas of beauty in 
form and color, for the benefit of mankind. 
There was then one church, one mode of wor- 
ship, and, more than this, as Mr. Crane is of 
opinion, one single-hearted intention inspiring 
and uniting the artist and the handicraftsman, 
— to refine the useful by some tender, trans- 
forming touch of the beautiful. 

The old equality and oneness of aim and 
endeavor have been destroyed by the evil 
spirit of commercialism, and hence the decay 
of true art of every kind in modern times. 
The “fine arts,” using the late prevalent de- 
signation, have been unduly promoted, and the 
decorative art correspondingly degraded. The 
very term artist has become the monopoly of 
a single class, and its once generous applica- 
tion meanly narrowed. Mr. Crane asserts that 
all labor rightly done, even that which we 
stamp as “ unskilled,” is art in a certain de- 
gree; therefore every man who faithfully con- 
tributes his part, however small, to the work 
of the world, is as worthy of the name of artist 
as he who applies colors to a canvas, or carves 
marble into the semblance of living figures. 

It is after this manner that art, ethics, and 
social economy are mingled in the writings of 
Mr. Crane, much as they are in the eloquent 
pages of Mr. Ruskin, and, it is to be said, with 
a generally wholesome effect. Morals should 
be inwoven with every discourse, although not 
always so conspicuously as in the present case, 
where their prominent association with the 
most elevating influences affecting life is nat- 
ural and becoming. 

Mr. Crane preaches his creed of socialism 
fearlessly, but there is nothing alarming in the 
most ultra doctrines here presented. We may 
not go with him to his utmost conclusions, but 
what he says of the importance of cooperation 
in all high and humane effort commends it- 
self to every kindly sensibility ; while the con- 
ception he suggests of the future community 
which society is slowly preparing itself to real- 
ize, where each member shall work for the 
common good, and equality and fraternity be 
insured by a process of levelling upward, is 
cheering, and grounded on reason. It is, in 
truth, the fulfilment of the law of evolution. 

The strongest support of Mr. Crane’s claims 
in behalf of decorative art is furnished by his 
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pencil. The ornamental device heading each 
essay is a convincing proof that the claim of the 
supplementary arts is deep and lasting. Deco- 
rum, balance, harmony, he tells us, are the su- 
preme considerations in the form of art he advo- 
cates. They are all apparent in every vignette 
in the volume, with the addition of a plenti- 
tude of thought. The myth of the Hesperides 
could not be related more satisfactorily by an 
easel picture than it is in the design on page 7. 
The illustration on the cover, too, conveys a 
whole sermon. Beauty he defines as “ the 
most varied unity, the most united variety.” 
Where could it be better exemplified than in 
the sketches of this versatile artist and ethical 


itop ? : 
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THE “* PLATFORM” IN ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Henry Jephson has zeal and industry, 
but no sense of humor. We are told in an 
advertisement by his publishers that he has 
been private secretary to the late Mr. Forster 
and to Sir George Otto Trevelyan ; and doubt- 
less the capacity for taking pains seriously and 
without too keen a perception of the ridiculous 
is an excellent quality in a private secretary. 
It is not, however, so serviceable an endow- 
ment for authorship,— unless, indeed, there be 
genius to elevate it above the commonplace. 
Burke was secretary to that lucky man “ Sin- 
gle Speech Hamilton” ; he had a capacity for 
taking pains which no man ever surpassed, 
and as little sense of humor as an Irishman 
could possibly have; but he had a genius for 
understanding political subjects, of which no 
trace can be found in Mr. Jephson’s useful 
volumes. That he has no sense of humor is 
evident without opening the book. His * Plat- 
form” is not the American party document, 
but the English “ stump,’”’— the hustings, in 
short; and it gives one’s imagination whim- 
sical exercise enough to conceive the “ rise and 
progress ” of this structure, its “ birth,” “ sup- 
pression,” “ revival,” and “ emancipation.” It 
requires a robust tolerance in matters of lan- 
guage to endure without wincing the bold im- 
agery of such titles, to admit * platforming ” 
into your mind as a synonym of speech-making, 
and to rejoice soberly in its “ultimate triumph.” 

The worst of it is, that a man who does not 
scrutinize and test his words seldom discrim- 
inates in his thought. Mr. Jephson’s careless 
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audacity in the use of phrases is but a counter- 
part of his reckless and superficial manner of 
thinking. This is the way he begins: 

“A century and a half ago, three, and only three, 

great political institutions were in existence in this 
country, dividing between them the government of 
the kingdom — Crown, Lords, and Commons. In pro- 
cess of time there arose the fourth — the Press. 
And still later, almost, in fact, within the memory of 
living men, there has arisen one more — the Platform.” 
“ The Platform” [he adds] “is the feature of our polit- 
ical constitution which distinguishes us alike from all 
the forms of government that the wit of man has con- 
trived in the past, or that the civilized states of Europe 
have attained to in the present. 


This “ institution,” too, is of a most broad and 
general character. ‘“ As a comprehensive defi- 
nition,” says our author, “I should say that 
every political speech at a public meeting, ex- 
cluding those from the Pulpit, and those in 
Courts of Justice, comes within the meaning 
of ‘the Platform.’” Of course there is a wide 
and liberal significance much in vogue of late 
for the word “institution.” In this catholic 
sense afternoon teas are an institution, and 
swallow-tailed coats, and silk hats, and prize 
fights. But the word, when used after that fash- 
ion, is too big and vague to be of service to any- 
one but a newspaper reporter ; and it must sad- 
ly discourage Mr. Jephson’s judicious readers 
to find him upon the very first page of his two 
volumes speaking as if the Press and the Plat- 
form were institutions of the same sort as 
Crown, Lords, and Commons,— integral and 
organic parts of the political institution of the 
kingdom, not playing upon the government, 
but themselves constituting part of it. What 
place can such crude and shallow reasoning 
have in the elucidation of politics? Mr. Jeph- 
son often quotes Burke, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that he has ever read him; quite impos- 
sible to believe that he has ever understood 
him. If he really knew his Burke, he would 
find it difficult to conceive of occasional public 
gatherings of no fixed or certain membership 
as forming parts of the ordered constitution of 
the kingdom. Let the government be never 
so sensitive to public opinion, public opinion 
still remains an influence,— does not itself 
become the government. The thermometer is 
exceedingly sensitive to temperature, but the 
temperature does not on that account become 
the thermometer. The wind sends a ship pros- 
perously on her voyage, or disastrously upon 
the rocks, without becoming sails and hull and 
keel,— such mechanism as the helmsman can 
steer. Platform speakers thunder at the gov- 
ernment, and more or less directly affect its 
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action ; but they neither codperate nor agree : 
they may furnish the data for legislation, but 
they do not legislate; they may signal the 
steersman, but they do not steer ; they may in- 
sist, but they do not conclude. 

The real subject of these volumes is the his- 
tory of political agitation in England, and of 
the intercourse, or rather inter-communication, 
between members of Parliament and their con- 
stituents on the hustings. Its theories and doc- 
trines are foolish, but its material is full, its 
treatment consistent, and its usefulness unmis- 
takable. The history of the public meeting, 
and of the various stages of its legal recogni- 
tion, as well as of the slow establishment of a 
tolerant feeling towards it as a means of polit- 
ical agitation on the part of the ruling juntos 
and the conservative class in England, is clear- 
ly and intelligently told. The author’s expo- 
sition of the legal aspects of the right of pub- 
lie meeting and free discussion needs to be 
given adequacy and distinctness by the perusal 
of such clarified explanations of the same mat- 
ters as are to be found in Professor Dicey’s 
“Law of the Constitution,’ and his treat- 
ment of the public meeting as a factor in En- 
glish politics gains proper perspective only 
when read in connection with the other phases 
of constitutional development during the same 
period ; but, if thus corrected and correlated, 
his descriptive and explanatory matter is sound 
and safe enough. 

The book is an English book, and of course 
has nothing to do with the American “ Plat- 
form,” which one would have expected a 
thorough writer at least to mention. But Mr. 
Jephson says not a word about it. Doubtless 
it would have been awkward to mention Amer- 
ican public meetings, and the careful docu- 
mentary embodiment of their conclusions which 
we know as the “ Platform,” after committing 
himself to the judgment that such meetings 
embody the feature of the English constitution 
which distinguishes it from all others. His 
other conclusions would have been not a little 
strengthened if he could have seen far enough 
away from home to desecry us here upon our 
distant continent. The organization of opinion 
outside of Congress is probably as perfect here 
as he could desire for any thesis that his book 
contains. It is in America, no doubt, that pub- 
lie opinion comes as near governing, and yet as 
subtly differs from the government itself, as 
anywhere in the world. But no man who lacks 
a sense of humor could considerately be ad- 
vised to study us. Wooprow WIzson. 











FREEMAN’S UNFINISHED HISTORY OF 
SICILY.* 

The appearance of the third volume of 
Professor Freeman’s History of Sicily deep- 
ens the feeling of regret that the author was 
not longer spared to the world of letters. 
Although he died advanced in years, although 
he had written voluminously,— nearly as much 
in amount as the combined work of Grote, 
Thirlwall, and Gibbon,—these last pages show 
no flagging of interest, no waning of powers, 
no lack of that keen historical insight charac- 
teristic of his earlier writings. He has left a 
great work unfinished; and while generally 
one man drops from the ranks only to give 
place to another, it is safe to say that there is 
no one living competent to take up the task 
here laid down, to carry forward the history 
of Sicily to the year 1250 with the breadth 
and power of interpretation and presentation 
manifested in the part already finished. 

The scope of the present volume is narrow 
in years, but includes matter and fact of par- 
amount importance. For in the period dealt 
with, 433 to 404 B. c., two series of events, 
the Athenian expedition against the island and 
the second Carthaginian invasion, made Sicily 
for the time being the centre of interest in the 
ancient world. The former was immortalized 
in the sixth and seventh books of Thucydides, 
a splendid prose epic with which no other 
piece of historical writing has ever been able 
to compete ; and the latter, though less fortu- 
nate in its chronicles, left a lasting impress 
on the destinies of the island. These same 
movements have been treated at length by 
Grote, Arnold, and Thirlwall, and more re- 
cently by a German specialist, Holm; but 
Mr. Freeman surpasses them all in the clear- 
ness and accuracy with which he reproduces 
for the reader the environment of events, and 
traces them from cause to climax. The reader 
of Thucydides and + Diodorus will receive new 
light on every chapter, particularly from the 
topographical interpretation ; and he who can 
not avail himself ef the original authorities 
will find this narrative an agreeable and trusty 
guide. It is a pleasure to find that the author, 
after a painstaking examination of the site of 
Syracuse, decides that Thucydides must have 
known the ground at first hand ; notwithstand- 
ing the objections of some critics, unprejudiced 
readers of the seventh book have always found 
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it hard to believe that the Greek historian 
had never seen those positions which he de- 
scribes with so great minuteness. One notes 
with surprise, however, that Professor Free- 
man seems to have retained to the last that 
persistent misunderstanding of American in- 
stitutions which made it inexpedient for him to 
continue his “ History of Federal Government 
to the Disruption of the United States of Amer- 
ica’; he compares the dictatorship of Dionysius 
(p- 555) with that of Abraham Lincoln “ dur- 
ing the great American Civil War.” 


F. W. KE.Lsey. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE SIMIANS. * 
_ Mr. R. L. Garner has recently contributed 
to various popular periodicals accounts of his 
conversations with the Simian family, and now 
gathers his narratives and his results into a 
small volume entitled “The Speech of Mon- 
keys.” The work is extremely unsatisfactory, 
and in more than one portion becomes de- 
cidedly unscientific, not to say sensational. 
The author had the happy idea of studying 
the chatterings of monkeys by recording them 
in a phonograph, reproducing there cords be- 
fore other monkeys and recording the effect 
produced upon them by the sounds; but it is 
one thing to have a good idea, and another to 
be possessed of the proper ingenuity, patience, 
and scientific habits, to carry it out. 

Mr. Garner is so entirely convinced at the 
outset that monkeys, and in fact the entire 
range of animals, have a language composed 
of definite words with definite meanings, that 
he spends very little time in adducing any 
evidences of the fact. We are treated very 
generously to Mr. Garner’s opinions and _be- 
liefs and suppositions and preferences, but 
the number of facts and concrete experiments 
is very limited indeed. It is quite clear that 
when the phonograph sounds are produced in 
the presence of a monkey, the sounds attract 
his attention, and in some cases are followed 
by definite gestures and actions. The accounts 
of this process are interesting, and, if the ob- 
servations are carefully made, of great value ; 
but it is questionable whether these sounds are 
words in the human sense, and Mr. Garner 
has hardly done more than guess at the mean- 
ing of a handful of these quasi-emotional ges- 
tures. At any rate, we are told that it is im- 
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possible to write the sounds, and the result is, 
as if the monkey meant this, or felt that, or 
thought something else. And yet Mr. Gar- 
ner tells us that with this meagre linguistic 
equipment he was able to chat with his mon- 
key friends for hours, interpret their mnermost 
thoughts and sympathize with their troubles. 
Far too much of the book tells of the names, 
habits, “ cute doings,” loveable qualities, and 
other social virtues, of his pets among the 
Simian tribe; and while this is entertaining 
enough, and good reading for children, it is 
utterly irrelevant in a scientific book such as 
this professes to be. Furthermore, such ex- 
periments as are here detailed very frequently 
have nothing to do with the speech of mon- 
keys, but with their general intelligence ; and, 
indeed these are the most valuable in the book. 
The method of testing the counting powers of 
monkeys is ingenious, and some of the tales 
illustrating their successes in adapting means 
to ends form welcome contributions to our 
stock of observations. The main thesis of the 
book, however, is distinctly not proved. No 
one doubts that monkeys have some limited 
means of sound communication, though few 
would use the extravagant language in de- 
scribing them in which Mr. Garner indulges ; 
no one doubts that Mr. Garner’s method of 
studying them is an original and most promis- 
ing one; but why presume and suppose and 
theorize upon an inadequate handful of ill- 
defined observations ? 

In the second part of the volume, the theo- 
ries of speech are treated, and the views pre- 
sented, in so far as they are plausible, are com- 
monplace, and when not commonplace are 
somewhat fanciful and improbable. Mr. Gar- ° 
ner supposes that the man of science is ex- 
tremely jealous, surrounds his acquisitions 
with a high wall, and repudiates everything 
not properly authorized ; he believes, too, that 
man is afraid to do justice to the animal world, 
and succeeds perfectly well in overthrowing 
these men of straw he has thus set up. 

When we contrast this contribution to a 
most important phase of an important topic, in 
style, content, method, and results, with some 
such contribution as Sir John Lubbock’s stud- 
ies on “Ants, Bees, and Wasps,”’ we fully real- 
ize how imperfectly Mr. Garner appreciates 
the patience, the repetition of experiments, the 
accurate records, the endless variation of con- 
ditions, the ingenious elimination of rival de- 
ductions, by which science makes its slow but 





valuable advances. It must be understood, 
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in spite of all this, that Mr. Garner’s book con- 
tains several ingenious and promising sugges- 
tions ; but the suggestions are not clear enough 
nor numerous enough to warrant such sweep- 
ing deductions as he draws. 

Mr. Garner is to go to Africa to continue 
his studies upon the monkeys in their native 
haunts. He certainly carries with him the 
best wishes of all interested in the study of 
mental powers. By using proper precautions, 
eliminating the possibilities of error, and 
utilizing to the fullest the advantages of the 
methods he has initiated, some measure of 
success surely awaits him. May it be granted 
him at some future time to give us a better 
insight into the speech of monkeys. 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 





Mr. Povuttney BiGELow’s new 
book, “ Paddles and Politics Down 
the Danube” (C. L. Webster & Co.), 
contains the rather amusing account of a canoe 
trip on the “ European Highway,” as the author 
styles it, from Donaueschek in the Black Forest to 
Widin in Bulgaria. Mr. Bigelow’s experiences were 
of a pleasant, if not very surprising, character,— 
though perhaps the uniform courtesy shown him by 
the dwellers along the banks may seem “ surpris- 
ing” enough to the Anglo Saxon mind. Tender- 
ness toward the stranger within our gates is not one 
of our strong points as a race. The author, who is 
a thorough * canoeist,” put up at all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places en route, fraternized with the boat- 
ing men at Vienna, Budapesth, and Ulm, picknicked, 
danced, and » skylarked ” with picturesque peasants 
and gypsies, and, in short, had such a good time 
generally that the “ Politics’ promised in his title 
eut a rather secondary figure in his text. There 
are, however, some interesting observations touch- 
ing the relations of Russia to Servia and Bulgaria, 
and the chapter on the German Emperor merits at- 
tention. Mr. Bigelow is warm in his praise of the 
Magyar character, and almost exhausts his adjec- 
tives in the effort to do justice to the sprightly 
daughters of Hungary. “If I have one of the 
gentle sex looking at this page, permit me to say 
that the fashionably dressed dames of Piccadilly 
and Fifth Avenue appear dowdy — positively be- 
hind the times — compared with the ladies of Buda- 
pesth.. . . Then as a housekeeper, what a treasure 
is the Hungarian! She can teach her cook every- 
thing worth knowing, relieve her when necessary, 
manage the house into the bargain, and never once 
let her guests suspect that she ever gives it a 
thought. Where the Anglo Saxon mistress retires 
to her bedroom to ery with vexation, the Hungarian 
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lady fills the house with her melody, and concocts a 


new sauce to the tune of a tschardasch.” This 
sounds like hyperbole. As for the inevitable Jew, 
whom everybody everywhere seemed trying to fumi- 
gate and drive out and fend off, as if he were the 
cholera, Mr. Bigelow paints him in the usual colors : 
“In Russia I heard the Jew characterized by 
American and English merchants — to say nothing 
of consuls. Their language, when boiled down, 
left as residuum the opinion that the Czar had done 
but one good thing since he came to power — name- 
ly, abating the Jewish nuisance.” Even the Rus- 
sian revolutionist, not usually squeamish, will have 
none of them, alleging that their love of money 
was such that they would make a trade of selling 
secrets.” The author's drawings, originally intended 
to amuse his children, are very primitive and could 
be spared. 


ENTERTAINING and useful materi- 
al for the study of the courts of 
the Czar and of St. James, is fur- 
nished by the “ Diary of George Mifflin Dallas” 
while United States Minister to Russia (1837 to 
1839) and to England (1856 to 1861), edited by 
Susan Dallas and recently published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. This work supplements the “ Let- 
ters from London, 1856-1860,” edited by Mr. Dal- 
las’s daughter Julia (1869). Mr. Dallas wrote 
with much interest and understanding of the social 
life of the diplomatic circles at these courts; and 
gives us valuable views of contemporary European 
polities as seen through American eyes. Perhaps 
one would expect more extended treatment of the 
diplomatic affairs of the United States, particularly 
in the portion of the diary which treats of London. 
In illustration of the relation of American diplo- 
macy to the slavery question under Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, the episode related in the following 
passage, under date of July 16, 1860, is worth 
quotation: “The International Statistical Con- 
gress opened its fourth session to-day in this city. 
I had declined being a member when invited a 
month ago by the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Milner Gibson. On Saturday last the Com- 
mittee of Organization sent special cards to the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, and, in 
order to manifest my respect for the Prince 
Consort, I went to hear his opening address. 
Lord Brougham took the opportunity, after the 
delivery of the address, which was really very 
good, abruptly to call to me by name, and 
hoped I would observe that there was ‘a negro 
in the assemblage’! I perceived instantly the 
grossness of the act,and seeing the black in the 
very centre of the philosophers, hadn’t a doubt that 
it was a premeditated contrivance to provoke me 
into some unseemly altercation with the coloured 
personage. I balked that by remaining silent and 
composed. The gentleman of colour, however, rose, 
and requested permission of the Prince Consort as 
chairman, to thank Lord Brougham for his notice, 
with an emphatic conclusion, ‘I am a man.’ 
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Query: Is not the government answerable for 
this insult? Or, must it be regarded as purely the 
personal indecency of Lord Brougham ?” 


M. Betuam Epwarps’s “ France of 
To-Day ” (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) is 
an instructive study, chiefly from the 
economic standpoint, of the rural population of the 
French provinces. The celerity with which France 
has thrown off her late fiscal burdens makes the con- 
ditions and character of “Jacques Bonhomme, ” 
upon whose broad shoulders such burdens finally 
rest, especiall, worthy of study; and the present 
volume, the wurk of a scientific observer who de- 
scribes nothing that she has not seen with her own 
eyes, leaves little to be desired in the way of gen- 
eral information as to the French peasant propri- 
etors. For the convenience of those unfamiliar 
with French geography, and to avoid the cut-and- 
dried manner of a mere compendium, the author 
has thrown each section of her work into the form 
of a journey, beginning and ending in Paris. Statis- 
tics, bibliography, and other extraneous matter, are 
given in an appendix, and there is a good introduc- 
tory chapter, generally expository of the evolution- 
ary and historical phases of the subject. One gets, 
on the whole, a very favorable idea of the manners 
and morals of the French peasantry — M. Zola to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ‘Touching this point 
the author says: “The novelist may have seen here 
and there types loathsome as those he portrays. 
Every population has unhappily its scum, its dregs. 
Two facts suffice, and more than suffice, to reha- 
bilitate the French peasant, and redeem him from 
the foul imputations of so-called realistic writers. It 
was the uncompromising self-denial, foresight, and 
laboriousness of the peasant that freed French soil 
from the conqueror twenty-one years ago. It was 
his unerring common-sense, coolness, and love of 
peace and liberty, that lately saved France from a 
band of reckless spoliators, civil war, and perhaps 
Europe from a conflagration. . . . The Republic 
triumphs, France is saved, La Terre crushingly re- 
futed.” Is it then possible, that the nastiness of 
French “ realism” is the result of deliberate pick- 
ing and choosing ? 


An economic study 
of the French 
peasant-proprietor. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ A Foot- 
note to History: Eight Years of 
Trouble in Samoa ” (Scribner ) gains 
its interest largely from the author's pleasant, if 
at times a little over-caleulated, style. The book 
is written, in general, in such direct clean-cut Anglo 
Saxon that an occasional hint of studied singularity 
is the more regrettable. The “Footnote” covers some 
320 fair-sized pages, and supplies, beside the story 
of the late international tempest in the Samoan tea- 
pot, a careful summary of the present status of 
affairs in the island, and an analysis of historical 
antecedents. There is a capital description of 
Polynesian character and manners, and the story 
of the late fatal hurricane in Apia Bay is retold 


A readable and 
useful book 
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with graphic force. The advent of the European, 
the author thinks, is decidedly not an unmixed bless- 
ing to the Polynesians — no longer, as heretofore, 
permitted to pleasantly enjoy their little provincial 
wars and the restful intervals of peace, in “ islands 
very rich in food,” where “the idleness of the 
many idle would scarce matter.” Of the neu- 
tral territory near Apia, Mr. Stevenson says : — 
“ Here, then, is a singular state of affairs: all the 
money, luxury, and business of the kingdom centred 
in one place ; that place excepted from the native 
government and administered by whites for whites ; 
and the whites themselves holding it not in common 
but in hostile camps, so that it lies between them 
like a bone between two dogs, each growling, each 
clutching his own end.” The true centre of the 
trouble in Samoa would seem to be the German 
firm. “The firm, with the indomitable Weber at 
its head and the consulate at its back,— there has 
been the chief enemy of Samoa.” But, says the 
author, “even on the field of Samoa, though Ger- 
man faults and aggressions make up the burthen of 
my story, they have been nowise alone. Three 
nations were engaged in this infinitesimal affray, and 
not one appears with credit. They figure but as the 
three ruffians of the elder playwrights. The States 
have the cleanest hands, but even theirs are not im- 
maculate.”” On the whole, this Samoan émeute 
suggests not remotely the squabble of three pick- 
pockets over the coat-tails of an unsophisticated 
stranger. Mr. Stevenson’s book is readable, and 
is not without descriptive and political interest. 


Works on philosophy are common- 
ly very difficult reading for one un- 
versed in metaphysical terminology ; 
even those claiming to be elementary are generally 
weighted down with words and phrases and allu- 
sions to schools of thought to a degree that implies 
considerable knowledge of the past history of phil- 
osophical inquiry. A happy exception to this rule 
is presented by William M. Salter’s “ First Steps 
in Philosophy ” (C. H. Kerr & Co.). Every system 
of philosophy, from the days of the old Greeks to 
our own, starts from the same fundamental ques- 
tions ; all have the same aim — to offer a consistent 
theory of the universe,— yet none, whether theistic, 
monistic, or materialistic, can make any advance 
without first declaring its attitude concerning these 
elementary ideas. Mr. Salter’s little book takes 
two of these fundamental conceptions — namely, 
Matter and Duty,— and attempts to arrive at some 
clear notion of what we mean by these familiar 
words. The method is entirely scientific and 
thorough, yet so simple as to language and illus- 
tration that the word “ Philosophy ” seems robbed 
of the abstruseness with which it is commonly as- 
sociated. Admirable, also, is the justice which 
Mr. Salter does to the theories of others; the 
frankness with which he discusses the difficulties 
presented by his own views; the courage with 
which he looks forward to a humanity perfected’ 
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through a recognition that duty means a harmoni- 
ous development of all the faculties and that where- 
ever man is there the ends of man shall be accom- 
plished. Readers of the “First Steps” will not 
shrink from following Mr. Salter in that further 
walk which he promises, leading to philosophy 
proper and presenting the outlines of a consistent 
theory of the universe. What name he will give it, 
he does not yet know. But that it will be the re- 
sult of clear and original thinking, this preliminary 
work is sufficient evidence. 


An authoritative +=» SEASONABLE book for this Colum- 
volume of bian year is Mr. Clements R. Mark- 
Peruvian Mistery. ham’s History of Peru,” the first 
of a series of histories of the Latin-American re- 
publies to be published by Charles H. Sergel & Co. 
In point of historic interest Peru stands first among 
the Spanish commonwealths of the South. “It was 
here that the civilization of the red race attained 
its highest development. It was in Peru that the 
most romantic episodes in the story of Spanish 
conquest were enacted; and the Peruvian capital 
was the centre of colonial power. Here, too, the 
colossal fabric of Spanish domination was finally 
shattered; and in this classical land of the Incas 
an emancipated people have, during more than half 
a century, been painfully but hopefully struggling 
in the face of many difficulties, to establish a na- 
tional existence based on well ordered liberty.” Mr. 
Markham is well qualified for the work he has un- 
dertaken. If his style is sometimes careless, his 
scholarship is exact, and the present volume fully 
sustains his reputation as the highest living author- 
ity on Peruvian history. The work covers the pe- 
riod from the Incas to the present day, concluding 
with a description of the condition of the people and 
literature, and a general view of the resources of 
the country, “those rich products which are found 
together only in the land of the Incas, and which, 
outside Peru, would have to be sought for in every 
region of the world.” The appendix contains the 
constitution of the republic, a list of authorities, and 
additional material concerning trade and finance. 
There are numerous maps and illustrations. 


_— Ix preparing his * Police and Prison 
af facts about crime Cyclopedia” (Cambridge: The Au- 

orm’ thor), Mr. George W. Hale, of the 
police department of Lawrence, Mass., has labored 
under the difficulties attendant upon pioneer enter- 
prizes of all sorts. No work of the kind has pre- 
viously been produced in this country, and the au- 
thor was obliged to collect his materials by direct 
correspondence with the police authorities of this 
and other countries. This fact, of course, although 
it made the labor of preparation considerable, will 
be recognized as a distinct advantage by those who 
have occasion to use the work, for the material is 
all first-hand, and consequently may be taken as 
trustworthy. In the preface, Mr. Hale speaks 
briefly of the difficulties and delays encountered in 





his task. In many cases he had to repeat several 
times his request for information, and the authori- 
ties of some cities failed to respond to as many as 
five successive demands. Many foreign govern- 
ments furnished the information required, but 
Germany maintained a sphinx-like silence. Mr. 
Hale’s work includes definitions of crimes and 
criminal terms, a chapter on the duties and rights 
of police officers, a rather inadequate chapter up- 
on citizenship and naturalization, a chapter upon 
extradition, and a vast amount of classified statis- 
tical information relating to the police depart- 
ments of the United States and Europe. 


A VALUABLE little manual of bibli- 
ographical lore is Mr. J. H. Slater's 
“ Book-Collecting” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein). The amateur who has been seized with 
that devouring and incurable disease known as bib- 
liomania will find here many interesting and curi- 
ous bits of information, including stories of book- 
hunters in the past, fashions in book-collecting, 
references to bibliographical aids to serve him in 
his own researches. Here he may learn some of 
the reasons that make a book valuable, the mean- 
ing of such technical phrases as “uncut” works, 
“made up” copies, “laid down” pages ; may find 
what to do with his own volumes when they have 
become injured by damp, grease-marks, surface 
stains, book-worms, or other pests. Chapters on 
“The Aldine Press,” “The Elzevir Press” and 
“The Early English Presses” give very complete 
accounts of these little-understood subjects, with 
fac-similes of their respective title-page devices. 
The-coneluding pages are given to advice on what 
to choose and what to avoid when buying books 
mainly for their pecuniary value. It seems a little 
strange that one who knows so much about good 
and bad qualities in book-making should himself 
have sent one into the world unprovided with an 
index, or even with a table of contents,— adjuncts 
valuable to any book and almost indispensable for 
one of this nature. 


A serviceable 
manual for the 
book-collector. 


Fifteen hundred Two handsome volumes, with the 
years of English beautiful typography of the Oxford 

— Clarendon Press, present to us a his- 
torical work of great value, entitled “ Lancaster 
and York.” Sir James H. Ramsey is the author, 
and the volumes published are but part of a series 
designed “to supply a verified connected narrative 
of the first 1500 years of the history of England.” 
Since the two volumes before us (which are really 
the last of the work, although the first to be pub- 
lished ) only cover the years of the fifteenth century 
to the date of Bosworth Field, we must expect that 
the entire work will be of no small magnitude, and 
we are not surprised when the author tells us that 
twenty-one years have been devoted to it, “to the 
exclusion of all other tasks.” It is strictly a work 
of original research, and the list of authorities con- 
sulted is a very lengthy one. It is a constitutional 
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history (in this respect paying due tribute to Bishop 
Stubbs ), and it is much more. It is a military his- 
tory to such an extent that the author expects to be 
styled “a drum and trumpet historian”; it is like- 
wise a history of economic and social conditions 
and of foreign relations. It is too crowded with 
facts to be interesting to the ordinary reader, who 
had better rest content with his Green; and it is 
lacking in the literary graces. But it is a work of 
unquestionable scholarship, and an addition of great 
value to the historical library. 


Goop biography is perhaps the most 
profitable of all reading for the 
youthful mind. That it may be made 
also some of the most attractive reading, is shown 
by Mrs. Bolton in “Famous Types of Woman- 
hood” (Crowell). These “ types,” eight in number, 
are decidedly various, yet in each case there is in- 
spiration in coming to a close acquaintance. They 
include such widely differing personalities as Queen 
Louise of Prussia, Madame Récamier, Susanna Wes- 
ley, Harriet Martineau, Jenny Lind, Dorothea Dix, 
Ann, Sarah, and Emily Judson, Amelia B. Ed- 
wards. The portraits accompanying the sketches 
are excellent ; and the author’s taste and skill in ar- 
ranging and condensing material is no less marked 
in this volume than in her previous books of this 
* Famous ” series. 


Some attractive 
biographies of 
famous women. 


“ MARYLAND’s Attitude in the Strug- 
gle for Canada,” by J. William Black, 
Ph.D., is the latest addition to the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. “ Maryland failed to do her 
duty,” says the author, “in that great international 
struggle between the French and English for the 
possession of North America; and it was chiefly 
due, first, to the narrow and niggardly policy of 
the Provincial Assembly, and, secondly, to the dis- 
sensions of the Province with the Proprietary 
government for the purpose of limiting and per- 
haps overthrowing Proprietary rule.” The recent 
publication of those portions of the Maryland 
archives that relate to this period made it possible 
for Dr. Black to undertake the present study. 


Studies in the 
early history 
of Maryland. 


tn aid to the study HE first volume of the monthly 
of the University Ex- periodical, “University Extension,” 
tension movement’. ublished by the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, has been 
issued in bound form, and offers a valuable collec- 
tion of facts and suggestions upon the important 
subject with which it deals. Many of the articles 
which it contains are by eminent educational writers, 
and the entire bent of the discussion is practical. 
Anyone wishing to study up the University Exten- 
sion movement, both in theory and in its recent 
history, could have no better aid than this volume. 
Mr. George F. James, General Secretary of the 
Society, is its editor. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


THREE new volumes of short stories by popular 
writers deserve a word of mention. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
« Auld Licht Idyls” (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) are stories 
of the worthy burghers of Thrums. Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins’s “« Young Lucretia and Other Stories” (Har- 
per) takes us, of course, to New England, and is ad- 
dressed to a more youthful constituency than her other 
volumes. In “The Doings of Raffles Haw” (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) Dr. A. Conan Doyle tells us of a new 
Monte Cristo, and of the disastrous results of his 
philanthropie activity. Better than this are the two 
detective stories that fill out the volume, and in 
which our old friend, Sherlock Holmes, has a conspic- 
uous part. 


THE three latest issues in the “Town and Country 
Library ” of fiction (Appleton) round up an even hun- 
dred numbers of that well-selected series. No. 98 is a 
clever story of Hungarian life, entitled “Etelka’s 
Vow,” by Miss Dorothea Gerard. No. 99 is by Miss 
Mary Angela Dickens, a grand-daughter of the great 
novelist, and is called “Cross Currents.” It is a story 
of English life; readable, but hardly more. No. 100 is 
also a story of English life, by Miss Theodora Elmslie, 
and is entitled « His Life’s Magnet.” 


« RomMANCE of Trouville,” from the French of Brehat 
by Meta DeVere (Bonner); “ L’Evangéliste,” from the 
French of Daudet by Miss Mary Neal Sherwood (Neely); 
and «My Uncle Benjamin,” from the French of Tillier 
by Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker (Price-McGill Co.), are 
three new volumes of foreign fiction in English trans- 
lation. 


«A Famity Canoe Trip” is the title of a new addition 
to Harper’s “ Black and White” Series. Miss Florence 
Watters Snedeker is the author, and the trip that she 
describes was made in the waters of Lakes George 
and Champlain. The narrative is attractive in style, 
has several pretty illustrations, and provides practical 
hints for those emulous of following the example set 
forth. 


APPLETONS’ “ Summer Series” is brought to a close 
for the present season with the three following volumes: 
“Gramercy Park,” by John Seymour Wood, is a con- 
ventional love-story, only this time the usual estrange- 
ment is not followed by the usual reconciliation. « Peo- 
ple at Pisgah,” by Edwin W. Sanborn, is a narrative 
that carries humor to the point of burlesque. The 
tribulations of a clergyman, who seeks rest in the coun- 
try and finds something quite different, provide the 
author with his theme. The closing volume of the 
series is a group of five stories by Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, entitled, from the first of the collection, 
«Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims.” Colonel Johnston’s 
stories need no commendation. 


WE have space only for the titles of the following 
new novels: “The Last Tenet Imposed upon the 
Khan of Tomathoz” (seemingly a humorous produe- 
tion), by “ Hudor Genone” (Kerr); “ Suggestion,” by 
Miss Mabel Collins (Lovell, Gestefeld & Co.); “A 
Close Shave ” (which discounts by ten days M. Verne’s 
romance of travel around the world), by Col. Thomas 
W. Knox (Price-MeGill Co.) ; «‘ Through Pain to Peace,” 
by Miss Sarah Doudney (Taylor); “Constance,” by Mr. 
F.C. Philips (Taylor) ; and « Out of the Jaws of Death,” 
a sensational story of Russia and _nihilist conspirators, 


by Mr. Frank Barrett (Cassell). 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Ellen Urania Clark has a sympathetic study of 
Amiel in the “ Andover Review ” for September. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner describes “The Making of the 
White City,” otherwise the Exhibition buildings at Chi- 
cago, in “ Seribner’s ” for October. 

A bibliographical account of “The Bibles of America,” 
by the Rev. John Wright, is to be published at once by 
Thomas Whittaker. 

Mr. Howard C. Tripp, of the Kingsley (Iowa) 
“Times,” announces for early publication a volume of 
his poems. 

An interesting article on the London “Times,” its 
history and present management, appears in the Sep- 
tember “ English Illustrated Magazine.” Mr. Edmund 
Vincent is the writer. 

The long-promised “Voltaire,” in the series of 
“Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” is at last announced for 
publication, the author being M. F. Espinasse, well 
known as a Voltairean specialist. 

Andrew Lang’s paper on Homer, in “Scribner's ” 
for October, is a stout argument for Homeric unity. 
For once, the author abandons trifling, and his diseus- 
sion is both serious and learned. 

The municipal council at Rome has authorized the 
placing of a commemorative inscription on the Palazzo 
Verospi, where Shelley lived when he wrote “The 
Cenei” and “ Prometheus Unbound.” 

The October “ Popular Science Monthly” takes for 
the subject of its regular portrait and biographical 
sketch the late Alexander Winchell. Readers of THE 
Drax will remember Professor Winchell as a frequent 
and valued contributor. 

The latest work upon Ibsen is by a Frenchman, M. 
Auguste Ehrhard, and is entitled “ Henrik Ibsen et le 
Théatre Contemporain.” It is a critical study, and 
classifies the plays as romantic, modern, philosophic and 
symbolic. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, for unspecified reasons, has ter- 
minated his brief connection with the “ Cosmopolitan,” 
and his name no longer appears in the magazine as edi- 
tor. The “Cosmopolitan ” announces, however, a series 
of papers by Mr. Howells, to begin with the November 
number, and to be entitled « A Traveler from Altruria.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce the following 
books for October 8: Longfellow’s « Evangeline,” 
illustrated by Darley; “Zachary Phips,” a novel by 
Edwin Lasseter Bynner; “Children’s Rights,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin; “An American Missionary in Japan,” 
by M. L. Gordon; and “ Little-Folk Lyrics,” by Frank 
Dempster Sherman. 

The Rey. Stopford A. Brooke’s “History of Early 
English Literature” is soon to appear (Macmillan) 
with American copyright. This volume is the first of 
the series of four which will form together a con- 
nected history of our literature, and two of which (those 
by George Saintsbury and Edmund Gosse) have already 
appeared. Professor Dowden is, we believe, to write 
the closing volume of the series. . 

Connoisseurs of rare and fine engraved portraits of 
literary and other celebrities have long known the mer- 
its of the extensive collection of Messrs. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., of Paris and New York ; and it is gratify- 
ing evidence of the growth of popular appreciation also, 
to find this firm adding a Chicago house to those already 
earried on by them. A large stock of the choicest en- 








gravings, etchings, and watercolors is on exhibition at 
their new rooms in the Atheneum Building, and will 
well repay inspection. 

Mr. Whittier’s will makes cash bequests amounting 
to nearly $60,000, and divides the remainder of his 
estate into halves ; one of them to be shared by certain 
specified legatees among those to whom the cash be- 
quests are made, the other to be divided among three 
charitable institutions. Some of the copyrights are as- 
signed to Miss Lucy Larcom ; the others go with the 
estate of which the disposition above specified is made. 
Of the total value of the estate no estimate can be 
made from the terms of the will. 

The Goethe-Schiller Archiv at Weimar is being de- 
veloped into a national literary archive for Germany, 
having already received the papers of Herder and Wie- 
land. In its new form, the institution will be a place of 
deposit for the literary remains of all great German 
writers, as well as a workshop for the literary critic 
and historian. A special building has already been pro- 
vided for, but funds are needed for the expenses of the 
library and administration, and all persons interested in 
German literature are invited to subscribe. The small- 
est amounts will be acceptable, and contributions may 
be sent to the banking house of Robert Warschauer & 
Co., Berlin. 

The death of Professor George Croom Robertson was 
announced by cable from London on the 21st of Sep- 
tember. He was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, March 10, 
1842, and graduated from Aberdeen University in 1861. 
He also studied in London, Paris, Berlin, and Géttingen. 
He was assistant professor of Greek in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity from 1864 to 1866, and was appointed profes- 
sor of philosophy of mind and logic in University Col- 
lege, London, in December, 1866. He was also philos- 
ophical examiner in the universities of London, Aber- 
deen, and Cambridge. He edited Grote’s posthumous 
work, “ Aristotle,” in conjunction with Professor Bain, 
and was editor of “ Mind,” a quarterly review of psy- 
chology and philosophy. 

A friend of Maarten Maartens (whose real name is 
J. van der Poorsen-Schwartz), thus describes the author 
of «Joost Avelingh” and “A Question of Taste”: 
“The novelist is about thirty-seven years of age, is a 
Hollander by birth, and resides at Meerlangbrock, 
where he lives in a fine chateau or miniature castle. In 
appearance he has long dark hair and a pair of equally 
dark eyes. He is of medium stature, the most con- 
spicuous feature of his personnel being his full, round 
face, which gives him the appearance of a man well sat- 
isfied with the world and life in general. He is easy 
of approach, his manners are exceedingly agreeable, 
while his literary and artistic tastes are very fully de- 
veloped. He is a perfect master of the English lan- 
guage, and writes all his novels direct into the English, 
which Hollanders naturally do not relish.” 

From the “Eleventh Annual Report of the Dante 
Society ” we learn that Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
succeeds the late Mr. Lowell as president of that or- 
ganization. It was, of course, manifest destiny that 
Mr. Norton should be put into the vacant place, and the 
Dante Society certainly deserves to be congratulated 
upon the list of its presidents to date. The names of 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton made a noble triad, 
and few literary societies can boast of its like. The 
Society also deserves to be congratulated upon the ac- 
tivity of its members, for both Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Norton, the translators of the past year, are found 
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upon its roll, as well as the lamented Mr. Latham, 
whose edition of the letters of Dante we had occasion 
to praise a few months ago. But while congratulating 
the Dante Society upon the quality of its member- 
ship, which surely leaves nothing to be desired, we 
must express some surprise that the number of mem- 
bers should be so small. But sixty-five appear on the 
list, including honorary members and those deceased. 
We trust that the Dantean scholarship of the country 
is far from adequately represented by any such num- 
ber as this. The chief object, moreover, of any such 
society is the publication of texts and other aids for 
the student, but the fulfilment of this purpose obviously 
requires larger means than can be at the command of 
so small a society as this. The documents already 
printed by the Dante Society, in its annual reports, 
sufficiently indicate the importance of the work that 
might be done in this direction were the means poem 


LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1892. 


American Childhood. H.L. Taylor. Popular Science. 
America’s Baptismal Font. Illus. F.H. Mason. Harper. 
Arkansas. C.L. Norton. Magazine of American History. 
Bacon and Shakespeare. Edwin Reed. Arena. 
Baltimore’s Public Schools. J. M. Rice. Forum. 

Basket Makers. Illus. Jeanne C. Carr. Californian. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. J. R. Lowell. Harper. 
Buffalo Strike, The. Theodore Voorhees. North 
Business in Presidential Years. North American. 
California Plants. Illus. C. H. Shinn. Century. 
Campaign Questions. Sen. Vest and Gov. of Oregon. No. Am. 
Cholera. Dr. Wyman and others. North American. 
Cholera’s Lesson. L. A. Sayre. Forum. 

Christianized Chinese. Illus. F.J. Masters. Californian. 
Civil Service Reform. L.B. Swift and J.T. Doyle. Forum. 
Columbus. S. Ruge. Harper. 
Columbus in Romance. O. A. Bierstadt. 


TOPICS IN 





American, 


Mag. Am. History. 


Columbus, Lotto Portrait of. J.C. Van Dyke. Century. 
Columbus’s True Character. A. P. Dunlop. Arena. 
Commune, The. Illus. A. Forbes. Century. 

Coral. Illus. C.F. Holder. Californian. 

Correggio. Illus. W.J. Stillman. Century. 

Curtis, George William. J. H. Morse. Mag. Am. History. 
Dancing. Illus. Lee J. Vance. Popular Science. 

Death Masks. Illus. Laurence Hutton. Harper. 


Decorative Art. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 

Education in the West. C.F. Thwing. Harper. 
Education of Deaf and Dumb. W. B. Peet. Seribner. 
England in America. Alexander Brown. Atlantic. 
England’s Foreign Policy. Henry Labouchere. 
Freeman’s Unfinished History of Sicily. 


French Art. Illus. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 
French Electoral System. M. Naquet. North American. 
Frost, A. B. Illus. H.C. Bunner. Harper. 


Highways, Our. N.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 
Historic Homes. Illus. Mrs. M.J. Lamb. Mag. 


Home Rule. W. E. Gladstone. North American. 
Homer. Andrew Lang. Scribner. 
Howard, Jno., Relies of. Howard Edwards. 
Indian Homes. Illus. R. W. Schufeldt. 
Inebriety Cures. T. D. Crothers. Popular Science. 
Jefferson, Thomas. P. L. Ford. Scribner. 

Junker, Dr., in Central Africa. Dial. 


Language and Brain Disease. H.T. Pershing. Pop. Science. 


Literature of the Future. Pierre Loti. Forum. 
Los Angeles, New. Illus. J. R. Henderson. 
Lowell, James Russell. R.H. Stoddard. Lippincott. 
Mars, Signalling. W. M. Pierson. Californian. 


Meteorological Discovery. J.C. Adams. 
J. W. Jenks. 


Money in Politics. Century. 





North Am. 
F. W. Kelsey. Dial. 


Am. History. 


Hogun, Gen. James. Walter Clark. Mag. American History. 


Mag. Am. Hist. 


Popular Science. 


Californian. 


Popular Science. 





Mud as a Building Material. Illus. Popular Science. 
Muscle-Building. Edwin Checkley. Lippincott. 

Negro Question, The. T.E. Watson. Arena. 

Packhorses, Alaskan. Illus. E.J. Glave. Century. 

Paris along the Seine. Illus. Theo. Child. Harper. 

Paris, Old. Illus. S.J. Cauffman. Lippincott. 

‘** Platform ”’ in England. Woodrow Wilson. Dial. 
Pre-Columbians of Mississippi Valley. Illus. Californian. 
Primary, The. D. D. Field. Forum. 

Saloons and Excise Laws. Bishop Doane. “North American. 
Simian Conversations. Joseph Jastrow. Dial. 

Social Democracy. Jane Addams. Forum. 

Sothern, E. H. Illus. Mildred Aldrich. Arena. 

St. Louis’s Carnival. Illus. James Cox. Lippincott. 
Sunday and the Exposition. H.C. Potter. Forum. 

Tariff and Trade. N. W. Aldrich and Wm. L. Wilson. Forum. 
Tennis in California. Illus. J.J. Archibald. Overland. 


Tiger-Hunting in Mysore. R.C. Woodville. Harper. ' 
University of California. Illus. M. W. Shinn. Overland. 
Venal Voting. J.J. McCook. Forum. 

Winchell, Alexander. Popular Science. 

Women’s College. Mary A. Jordan. Aflantic. 

Women’s Dress. Lady Harberton, and others. Arena. 
World’s Fair, The. Illus. H.C. Bunner. Scribner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 





[The following list, embracing 81 tities, includes all books 
received by THE D1u since last issue.) 


PERSONAL GOSSIP AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Gossip of the Century. Personal and Traditional Me- 
moirs, Social, ~ Artistic, ete. By the author of 
‘Flemish Interiors In 2 vols., profusely illus., 4to, 
gilt tops. Macmillan & Co. $10.50. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay (| Frances 
Burney). With notes by C. W. Ward and prefaced by 
Macaulay’s essay. In3 heya with portraits, 12mo, gilt 
tops. arne & Co. $3.06 

The Duchess of Berry and the oe of Louis XVIII. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand ; translated by Elizabeth Gilbert 
Martin. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 301. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Famous Types of Womanhood. By Sarah Knowles Bol- 
ton, author of ‘“‘ Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
With portraits, 12mo, pp. 350. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Mackay of Uganda. By His Sister. Illus., 12mo, pp. 338. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


HIsTORY. 


France under the nee: With a Review of the Ad- 
ministration of Louis X y James Breck Perkins, 
author of ‘France under Richelieu.” 12mo, pp. 603, 
gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 

The United States: A 5 xy from Aboriginal Times to 
the Present Day. By John lark _. LL.D. New 

** Columbian ition,’’ revised and enlarged, with the 
Census of 1890 and other { Statistics. Illus. in color, 4to. 
pp. 789. The U.S. History Co. $3.75. 

The Career of Columbus. By Charles Elton, M. P. Ds 
map, 12mo, pp. 380. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.2: 

Writings of Columbus, descriptive of the imer and 
Occupation of the New World. with introduc- 

Paul Leicester Ford. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 
255. C. L. Webster & Co. 75 cts. 

The Columbian Calendar: The Voyage of Columbus, from 
the 3rd day of Be Willis to the Discovery, on the 12th day 
of October. Salter. 8vo, pp. 80. Burling- 
ton, Ia. 50 - 

Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. 

J. William Black, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 73. fe m= Hopkice 


Paper, 50 ets. 
ETHICS. 
The Principles of Ethics. By Borden P. Bowne. 8vo, pp. 
309. r & Bros. $1.75. 
Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. Pp. 498. 
Seribner’s “ International Thea Theslogienl Library.’ $2.50. 
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LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a classified 
collection of the chief contents of the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s 
Magazine” from 1731 to 1868, Edited b u- 
eenee Gomme. English T: Pave Il. (Cam- 


‘opography, 
or Cumberland }. 8vo, "8, uncut. H 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. - a —_ 


The Browning Year Book: Selections from the Writings of 
Robert Bro av C.M.T. Oblong, pp. 179. E. P. 
, 

A ye ony pew to The Iliad: For Readers. B 

alter Leaf. 12mo, pp. 411. Macmillan & Go. $1.00. ¢ 

The aaa and English Prose Style: Selections and Com- 
ments. Edited, with \ nteotnation, » Albert S. Cook. 
16mo, pp. 66. D. C. Heath & Co. ° 55 ets. 

Book Collecting: A Guide for Amateurs, By J. H. Slater, 
author of “The Library Manual.” Illus., 16mo, pp. 
Maemillan & Co. 50 cts. 


FICTION. 


Ty : A Real Romance of the South Seas. By Herman 
"Melville, ae of i Dick.’’ With introduction 
yA ith portrait, 12mo, pp. 389, 

nited Buates Bok Co. $1.50. 

Omoo: A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. (A 
sequel to * T .’) By Herman Melville. With in- 
troduction by Arthur Stedman. 12mo, pp. 365. United 
States Book Co. $1.50. 

South Sea Idylls: By Charles Warren Stoddard. 
pp. 339, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Silhouettes of American Life. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis. imo, pp. 280. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1. OO. 

Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, and Other Stories. By Rich- 
nrd Maleolm Johnson, author of *‘ The Primes and their 
Neighbors.”” 18mo, pp. 182. D. Appleton & Co. 50 ects. 

East and West: A Story of New-Born Ohio. By Edward 
E. Hale. 12mo, pp. 267. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank Barrett, author of 
Poe Crime.”’ 12mo, pp. 410. Cassell Publishing 

The Last Tenet Imposed upon the Khan of Reagte. B 
Hudor Genone. jus., 12mo, pp. 165. . Kerr « 
Co. $1.25. 

Suggestion. By Mabel Collins, author of ‘* The Confessions 

a Woman.” 12mo, pp. 276. Lovell, Gestefeld & 
4 $1.25. 

The Other House: A Study of Human Nature. By Kate 
Jordan. Illus., 12mo, pp. 183. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. $1.25. 
or. Wife, nor Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford, author of 

“Mollie Bawn.”” 16mo, pp. 386. Hovendon Co. $1.00. 

The Woodman. A Novel. By Jules de Glouvet. 
lated by Mrs. John Simpson ‘née Senior). With por- 
trait, l6mo, pp. 223. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. Reprint of first 
edition, with the illustrations, and introduction by Charles 
S hs the Younger. 12mo, pp. 604. Macmillan & 

The Maid of Kleene, cad The M 
By William Black. 16mo, pp. 297. r & Bros. 0 cts. 

Cassell’s Unknown Library: The Wee Widow’s Cruise in 
Quiet Waters, by An Idle Exile. Oblong, pp. 170. 
%%) ets. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Appletons’ Town and Country Library: His Life’s Mag- 
net, by Theodora Elmslie. 50 cts 

Hovendon Company’s Metropolitan Series: The Nobler 
Sex, by Florence Marryatt, 50 cts. 

Lovell’s Illustrated Series: Squire Kate, by Robert Buch- 
anan, 50 cts. 

Lovell’s International Series: The Soul of Lilith, by Marie 
Corelli, 50 cts. 

Lovell’s Westminster Series: Jack’s Father, by W. E. 
Norris, 25 ets. 

enegtty Gusto, Aasten: & Sen of, ib Hieesy, by Albion 


limo, 


of Moira Fergus. 


} le 5 ; Romance of Trouville, tr. from the 

Brehat, by Meta de Vere, illus. , 50 ets. 

Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series: Dora Darling, 
by Jane G. Austin; Nelly ori s Kingdom, by 
Amanda M. Douglas. Each, 50 cts. 





Arena Library Series: of Office, a story of the 
modern West, by Namiie yh 
eee —h Broadway Series: A Modern Dick Whittington, 
James Payn; Pain to Peace, by Sarah 
udney ; Constance, by F. C. Philips. Each, 50 cts. 
Price-McGill Co’s. Idle Moments Series : My vn Ben- 
jamin, by Claude Tillier, tr. by Benj : 
with sketch of the author by Ludwig an, 50 
Neely’s Library of Choice Literature: L’ Seangfiiote by 
Alphonse Daudet, tr. by Mary N. Sherwood, 50 ets. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES.—FIN ANCE. 


The Theory of the State. By J. K. Bluntschli. Author- 
ized English translation from the th German edition. 
12mo, pp. 550. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

The Economy of High Wages. By J. Schoenhof, au- 
thor of “‘ Wages and Trade.”’ With introduction by 

omas F, Bayard. soe, 8 pp. 414. Putnam’s “* 
tions of the Day.” $1.50. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
P; ve, F.R.S. Third part: Chamberlen to Boards 
of Conciliation. Svo, pp. 130, uncut. Macmillan & Co. 
Paper. $1.00. 

The Crisis of a Party. Augustus Jacobson. 12mo, pp. 
171. Schulte’s “ Ariel Lae ” Paper, 25 cts. 

The Case Against Bimetallism. By Robert Giffen. 
pp. 254. Maemillan & Co. $2.00. 


ues- 


12mo, 


TRAVEL. 
The Danube from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By 
F. D. et, author of ‘“‘ A Capillary Crime.’’ Illus., 
. 12mo, pp. 328, gilt top. Harper & Bros. $2.50 
A Family Canoe Trip. By Florence Watters Snedeker. 
us., 24mo, bP 137. Henper’s “Black and White 
Series.” 
NATURE. 
Autumn: wy the pean: of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited 
by H. G. O. Blake. 12mo, pp. 470. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50, 
The Foot-Path Way. By Bradford aaa 16mo, pp. 
245. Houghton, ifflin & Co. $1.2 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
tery of Ge ee ae A.D. 1—600. By Dr. 
Welhelm Moeller. Trans. pane Rutherford, B.D. 
Large 8vo, pp. 545, uncut. “raemil lan & Co. $3.75. 
The Central aes = of Jesus on By Thomas De- 


ed Barnard, 12mo, pp. 416. a & 
$1.50. 
A sue for the Te Deve B rge D. Herron. D. D., an- 
thor of ‘ RA, *” 1Gmo, pp. 108. T. Y. 
Crowell & ™ = = 


Christianity between Sundays. By George Hodges. 
16mo, pp. 267. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 
Daily Food for Christians: Being a Promise, and another 
Scriptural Portion, for Every Day i in the Year. Illus. 
after the old Masters. 32mo, pp. 192, gilt edges. T. Y 
Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 


Loyalty. By Edwin H. Burgess. 16mo, pp. 54. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The. End = a Rainbow. By Rossiter Johnson, author of 
m Rogers.” IIllus., 12mo, pp. 344. arles 
Scribner’ 8 Gen. $1.50. 
In Greek Waters: A oo of the Grecian War of Inde- 
ence. By Henty, author of ** Beric the 
Iilus., ae pp. 408. Charles Scribner's 
Ww. 


Beric the Briton: AS of the Roman Invasion. By G. 


A. ate author of ** In Greek Waters.”’ Lllus., 12mo, 

pp. 383, te Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Condemned as a Nihilist: A Story of from Siberia. 

By G. A. Heaty, author of “ Beric the Briton.” Illus., 


12mo, pp. 332. 
Pictures from 
Church, M. A., 


harles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Roman Life and Story. By Rev. A. J. 
author of ‘ ag from Homer.”’ 12mo, 
1.50. 


pp. 344. D. Appleton & Co 
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The Thirsty Sword: A Story of the Norse Invasion of 

Scotland, (1262—1263). By Robert Leighton, author of 

“The Pilots of Pomona.” us., 12mo, pp. 349. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Rovings of a Restless Boy. By Katherine B. Foot, 
author of “* An Orphan in Japan.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 294. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

From the Throttle to the President’s Chair: A Story of 
American Railroad Life. By E. S. Ellis, A. M., author 
of ** Lost in Samoa.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 375. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

A Ring of Rubies. By L. T. Meade, author of ** A World 
of Girls.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 292. Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 

Fairy Tales in Other Lands. By Julia Goddard, author 
of ** Ursula’s Stumbling — > Tllus., 12mo, pp. 189. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

Mixed Pickles. By a rats author of ‘‘ Monica, 
the Mesa Maiden.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 286. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.25. 

The Cadets of Flemming Hall. 
author of ‘* Half a Dozen hw 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.27 

The Riverpark Rebellion, nn A Tale of the Tow Path. 

Homer Greene, author of “ Burnham Breaker.” 
Illus... 16mo, pp. 274. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 

Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 12mo, pp. 332. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

Gulf and Glacier; or, The Percivals in Alaska. By Willis 
Boyd Allen, author of *‘ Pine Cones.” Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 243. D. "Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

Short Studies in Botany for Children. Harriet C. 
Cooper. Illus., 12mo, pp. 194. T. Y. Growl woe $1. 

Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. Wilder, anther 


a, Anna Chapin Ray, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. ¢ 


of ** Sister Ridnour’s Sacrifice.’’ 1mo, pp. 137. 
Crowell & Co. 75 ets. 

A Close Shave; or, How Major Won His Bet. By 
Thomas W. ‘Knox, pt omy of ‘**The Boy Travellers.” 
12mo, pp. 323. St. Paul: The Price-McGill Co. $1.00. 


NEW CHICAGO ‘BRANCH 
OF A PARIS AND KEW YORK 
PICTURE HOUSE. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., dealers in 
High-class Engravings, Etchings, and 
Water Colors, have just opened their 
new store in the Atheneum Building, 
24 Van Buren Street, where all visitors 
will be welcome. 


$1,000.00 PAID IN PRIZES FOR yess 
ESTERBROOK’ S PENS. 


2 of $100.00 . $200.00 


4 of 50.00 200.00 
12 of 25.00 , 800.00 
30 of 10.00 . 300.00 


48 Amountingto . $1,000.00 


ConpiTI0Ns :—Competiters to remit $1.00, for which vo 
will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen an 
Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to ave over 8 words. Write 
poem on separate sheet from letter. “iw ards made by com- 
petent judges. Poems must be sent in before January 1, 1893. 
Send for circular. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
26 John Street, New York. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


EAST AND WEST. 

A Story of New-born Ohio. By Epwarp Everett 
Hats, author of “The Man Without a Country,” 
«Ten Times One Are Ten,” “In His Name,” “ Sybil 
Knox,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


A New Volume in the Popular “Unknown” Library. 


THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE IN QUIET 
WATERS. 


By An Ipte EXI1te, author of “In Tent and Bungalow,” 
“ Indian Idyls,” ete., ete. 1 vol., unique cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
‘* Without a peer in the realms of fiction to-day.””— Buffalo 
Commercial. 


ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


THE DOWNFALL. 
(La Débacle.) 

A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Cloth, with eight illustrations, $1.50. 
‘““A story of tremendous force. . . The Downfall is a 

great book.”’—New York Herald. 

“The most vivid picture that ever was or is ever likely to 
be painted.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 

“ Terrible realism, pathetic and picturesque interest, and 
vividness of detail.’’-—Newark Advertiser. 

‘** History rather than fiction.”.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
eA HUMAN “DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. Mattock, author of “Is Life 
Worth Living ?” ete. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
75 cents. 


** Boldly and powerfully written.’’—Chicago Times. 
“The best thing this clever writer has done.”’—Cincin- 


nati News. 
‘“* This book is true to life.’”-— Toledo Journal. 
** Wonderfully artistic and keenly interesting.’ 


erary World. 


’—The Lit- 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By Frank Barrett, author of “The Admirable Lady 
Biddy Fane,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
LEONA. 


A Novel. By Mrs. MoLeswortn, author of “Carrots,” 
“Little Mother Bunch,” ete., ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 

By Mrs. PARR, Aursor or “ Dororny Fox.” 


THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of “ Dorothy Fox,” 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“The story is a hearty one.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


FOR SALE BY ALI BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 FourtaH AvENvuE, New York. 
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THE DIAL’S AGENTS IN THE TRADE. 2 


The following is a Directory of Reneetuiee Boshestiess and Beesieien of the United States, who keep 
Tue Drar regularly for ‘sale, and : are e authorized Agents for picts subscriptions. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham . Smith & —) TY Co. 
Mobile. . . . T. 8. Bidgood & Co. 
Montgomery Joel White. 
ARIZONA. 
Pheenix St. Claire & Pratt. 
Tucson . L. Zeckendorf & Co. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith J. D. Van Winkle & Co. 
Helena. . Grant Brothers. 
Hot E. A. TL las. 
Little Rock Wilson & Webb Co. 
Pine Bluff W. L. Dewoody. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley . A. B. Merrill 
Eureka .. J. E. Matthews. 
Los Angeles . Stoll & Thayer. 
Oakland. | W.B. Hardy. 
Pasadena . H. H. Suesserott. 
Riverside . J. W. Stanton & Son 
Sacramento Winstock, Lubin & Co. 
Diego M. A. Wertheimer & Co. 
San Francisco Payot, Upham & Co. 
SanJose .. . E. B. Lewis. 
Santa Barbara . H. A. McPhail. 
Stockton . . Herbert Baldwin 
COLORADO. 
= Whitney-Blake Book Co. 
Colo. Springs A. G. le. 
Denver & Locke Book Co. 
Leadville John Nowland & Co. 
Manitou . . Charles A. Grant. 
Pueblo. . . . J.J. Stanchfield & Bro. 
Trinidad N. W. Fisher. 
CONNECTICUT. 
eee . Youngs & Jackson. 
lord . . Brown & Gross. 
Middletown . L. R. Hazen. 
New Haven . T. H. Pease & Son 
New London . Daniel R. Loosley 
Norwich . . Noyes & Davis. 
Waterbury George N. Elis. 
DELAWARE. 
Dover . . Clark & McDaniel 
New Castle . L. M. Chase & Son. 
Wilmington . E. 8. R. Butler & Son. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington . Wm Ballantyne & Son. 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville . H. Drew & Brother. 
Key West. . Horatio Crain. 
. Dow & Coe. 
St. Augustine Charles E. Mackey. 
° E. W. Clark 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta Lester & Kuhrt. 
Augusta Richards & Shaver. 
Columbus J. W. Pease & Son. 
Macon . J. W. Burke & Co 
Savannah Wylly & Clark. 
IDAHO. 
Boise City . J. A. Pinney & Co. 
Hailey . . Ste Bros. 
Lewiston C. A. Thatcher. 
ILLINOIS. 
Alton . . Charles Holden. 
4mboy . W. C. Mellen. 
Aurora . W. H. Watson. 
A. T. Primm. 
Bloomington R. C. Rogers & Co 
Cairo .. James Coleman. 
Canton. . W. H. Corwin. 
"ss E. B. Shinn & Co. 
Centralia . Joseph Hefter. 
Champaign Cc & Son. 
——— . All the news-stands 
Dan . James H. " 
Decatur . W. E. Hubbard. 
Dixon . . Truman & Co. 
East St. Louis Oscar F. Kresse. 
Elgin . . Charles A. Stone. 
Evanston . George W. Muir. 
Freeport . Pattison & = 
Galena. . C. E. Haile & Co. 





ILLINOIS—Continvep. 
Galesburgh Francis Carey. 
Geneseo E. H. Ash. 

Homer . E. T. Mudge. 
Jacksonville Catlin & Co. 
Joliet . E. M. Bray. 
Knoxville. | | F.D. Huggins 
xville 
La Salle James Ay 
Charles C. Reed. 
Litchfield Hood & Son. 
b E. H. Black. 
Moline . Richards & Sohrbeck 
Monmouth . MeQuiston & Son 
Monticello . Coe & Shaw. 
Olmey . . . William Bower. 
Ottawa... Hapeman & Graham. 
Pekin... Wm. Blenkiron. 
Peoria. . . Brown, Page & Hillman Co. 
BUD «+e oc J. L. 
Pontiac .. J. 8. hy & Co. 
Princeton. . C. F. . 
Quincey. . . Da Book Co. 
Rochelle . . A. W. Hartong. 
Rockford. . H. H. Waldo. 
Rock Island . Cram & Co. 
id. Joel B. Brown. 
Sterling . . & Conant 
Streator . . Frank C. Minor. 
Virginia . . W. R. Wood. 
Waukegon . G. 8. Wheeler. 
Wilmington . C. K. Chariton. 
Woodstock . L. T. Hoy. 
INDIANA. 
Anderson ley Brickley & Co. 
Columbus. E. Ellis. 
Crawfordsville Robi & Wallace 
Elkhart . . E. Babb. 
Evansville Smith & Butterfield. 
Fort Wayne Geo. De Wald & Co. 
Frankfort Coulter, Given & Co. 
Goshen .. ht . a Hawks. 
Greencastle . C. W. Landis & Co. 
Huntington . H. H. Drover. 

° Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Jeffersonvilie Charles A. Schimpff. 
Kokomo .. E. N. Cole. 
Lafayette. . . John 1. 
LaPorte . . . La Porte Book Co. 
Logansport . . W. T. Giffe. 
Madison . . . B.F. & W. W. Calloway. 
Marion. . . . GC. 

Muncie . . . Stewart & Stewart 
New Albany. . E. R. Day. 
Beve . John 8. Crume. 
Richmond . C. T. Moorman. 
Rushville. . W. J. Wait & Co. 
South Bend . Liebelt Brothers. 
Terre Haute . J. Q Button & Co. 
Union City . Swain & Norvell 
falparaiso B. F. Perrine. 
od ° M. A. Salisbury. 
Vincennes . W. Davidson. 
Wabash . . Lynn & Leedy. 
Washington . J. N. Jones. 
IOWA. 
Bs « + H. D. x. 
Atlantic .. Palmer & Findlay. 
Boone... G. H. Welch. 
Burlington . Mauro & Wilson. 
Cedar Falls . Wise & Bryant. 
Cedar - E. R. Derby. 
Centrevi! ° Duffield Brothers. 
Charles City . Miles Brothers. 
Clinton H. O. Jones. 
Council Bluffs — C. De Haven. 
Creston 
Davenport E. M. White. 
E. I. Weiser. 
Des Moines Redhead, Norton & Co. 
Dubuque G. B. Grosvenor. 
Bradshaw & 
Fort RW. Albright. & Son. 
‘ort ° 
Grinnell . . J. G. Johnson & Co. 
“ ° « a & Co. 
Independence B. W. Tabor. 
Iowa City. . Ries. 
‘ 


Lee & 
Lee, Welch & Co. 
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Keokuk . D. G. Lo | 
Le Mars . Sartori & eiffer. 1 
Lyons . . W. W. Buell & Co. 1 
arshalltown G. P. Powers & Co. 
Mason City W. H. Lyman. 
Mt. Pleasant Sargent & Lines. 
Muscatine Neidig & Leysen. 
Oskal Brothers. 
Ottumwa Taylor & Co. 
Red Oak A. C. Hinchman. 
Shenandoah J. C. Webster & Co. 
Sioux City Pinckney Book Co. 
Vinton. . Harmon Wilcox. 
ashington Foster, Ott & Co. 
Waterloo . G. O. Snowden. 
KANSAS. 
Abilene . Tonis & Rockafellow. 
Arkansas Cit Lannon & Wilson. 
Atchison . Newman W. Arthur. 
Brookville Stanley Gane. 
Clay Centre T. Gowenlock. 
Columbus Branin & Slease. 
El Dorado A. Wiedemann. 
Emporia . Rowlands & Jones. 
Fort Scott J. F. Cottrell. 
" J. W. Paulen. 
Hiawatha . Miner & Stevens. 
Hutchinson G. W. Woodard & Son. 
Independence J. H. Pugh. 
Iola. . Evans Brothers. 
Junction City C. H. Trott & Brother. 
Kansas City E. Homuth. 
Lawrence J. 8. Crew & Co. 
Leavenworth E. L. Hunting. 
Manhattan 8. M. Fox. 
Marysville 7 & Wherry. 
Newton . Murphy & Brother. 
Olathe . St V. Chase. 
Ottawa Clark Brothers. 
J. J. Pierson. 
Pittsburgh Thomas Elliott. 
Salina . . Baier & Schumann. 
Seneca. . Kennard & Nickers. 
Topeka . Kellam Book Co. 
Wellington Wel n Book Co. 
Wichita . 8. G. Winch. 
Winfield Henry Goldsmith. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green . T. J. Smith - Co. 
Covington Thomson C 
Frankfort R. K. McClure. 
Lexington J. B. Morton & Co. 
Louisville . Maxwell & Co. 
“ ° J. P. Morton & Co. 
Newport . C. A. Smith. 
ro W. E. & L. N. Parish. 
Paducah . Van Culin Bros. 


LOUISIANA. 


Michael Chambers. 
F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
Hiriart. 


Shreveport H. P. Hyams. 
MAINE. 
Augusta J. F. Pierce. 
Bangor D bee & Co 
Eastport E. E. Shead & Co. 
Le Douglass & Cook 
Portland . Bailey & Noys. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst Edwin Nelson. 
Andover J. H. Chandler. 
Boston . Boston Book Co. 

= ° Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
Cambri C. W. Sever. 
Fall River rt Adams. 
Haverhill . J. A. Hale. 
Lawrence . G. W. Colburn & Co. 
Lowell. . J. Merrill & Son. 
L eo 8 G. C. Herbert. 
med Bedford . = 8. —— 

ewburyport . . H. t. 
Northampton 8. E. Bridgman & Co. 
Pittsfield . Talbot Brothers. 
Quincy. . E. B. Souther. 
Salem . . H. P. Ives. 9: 
Springfield ringfield News Co. 
Taunton . . A. Dickerman & Son. 
Worcester Putnam, Davis & Co. 
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Annapolis 
Baltimore 

“ 
Cumberland . 
Frederick 
Hagerstown . 


Coldwater 
Detroit 

East Saginaw 
Escanaba . 
Wis... 
Grand Rapids 
Hillsdale . . 
Ishpemii 

Jac n 
Kalamazoo . 
Lake Linden . 


tte 
Marshall. 


Ni 


North Lansing ‘ 


Port Huron . 


Albert Lea 
Alexandria 
Duluth . 
Mankato . . 
Minneapolis . 


Northfield 


Biloxi . 

Greenville 
Meridian . 
Natchez . 
Vicksburg 


Cape Girardeau . 
Cart ar 


Chillicothe 
Columbia . 
Hannibal . 
Independence 
Kansas City ° 


Kirksville 


Sedalia. . 
Springfield 
Bozeman . 
Butte . 
Deer Lodge 


Fort Benton : 
Helena . 


Auburn 


Rebeashe City 
maha. . . 


MARYLAND. 


Hopkins & Feldmeyer. 
Baltimore News Co. 


R. M. Hays & Bros. 


MICHIGAN. 
G. R. Swift. 
H. H. Wittelshofer. 
George Wahr. 
E. R. Smith. 
C. A. Leavens. 
wy Kephart. 

8. Hobart & Co. 
Suan Van Vrankin. 
Arthur H. Webber. 
D. H. Davies. 

John Macfarlane. 
Jones & McCall. 
George Preston. 
J. B. Clark. 
—, Lyon & Co. 

. L. Thatcher & Son. 
Rares Harwood. 
F. B. Taylor & Co. 
Thling Bros. & Everard. 
Adolph Isler. 
A. M. Emery. 
H. H. Stafford & Son. 
J. 8. White & Co. 
H. J. Atkinson. 
Fred L. Reynolds. 
J. D. Greenameyer. 
Gardner & Robertson. 
Robert Walsh. 
Newell & Robinson. 
J. W. Runner. 
G. L. Wilton & Co. 
J. F. Smith. 


MINNESOTA. 
Peter C. Jensen. 
Baumbach & Morisse. 


Albertson & Chamberlain. 


Stewart & Holmes. 
Clark & McCarthy. 
Cushman & Plummer. 
O. T. MeClaughey. 
Pratt & Pratt. 

W. W. Ireland. 

B. Reinhard. 
Minnesota News Co. 
Charles L. Neuman. 
E. A. Phinney. 

A. 8. McMillan. 

H. Stevens & Son. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


J. R. Nelson. 
Theodore F. Hammett. 
Clarke & Co. 


MISSOURI. 

Klosterman & Co. 

L. F. Brown. 

ee oS & _. 
eee bf og 


H. R. Mills. 

Joseph A. Mack Book Co. 
. Dickinson & Co. 

B. F. Heiny & Co. 

M. F. Royle & Son. 

Dunn & Jaccard. 

Vawter & Brother. 

Moberly Book Co. 

John a Stumberg. 

Ernst & Brill. 

Boland ‘Book & Stat’y Co. 

St. Louis News Co. 


J. W. Crank & Co. 
MONTANA. 
J. H. Ta 
D. W. 
E. L. Bonner & Co. 
T. C. Power & Brother. 
Charles K. Wells. 
NEBRASKA. 
E. H. Dort. 
L. F. Powers & Co. 
. E. MeComas & Co. 
Arthur Gibson. a 
J. H. Mullin. 
Place & Patterson. 
Clason, Fletcher & Co. 
W. 8. Bg d- Co. 
John 8. Caulfield. 
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NEBRASKA—ConrTINveED. 
Plattsmouth . J. P. Young. 
Red Cloud C. L. Cotting. 
York G. H. Jerome & Co. 
NEVADA. 
Carson City . John G. Fox. 
cure! es W. J. Smith. 
Virginia City Stein Brothers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord . W. F. Danforth & Son. 
Dover . . Lothrops & Pinkham. 
Manchester Temple & Farrington Co. 
Nashua . R. T. Smith. 
Portsmouth . L. E. Staples. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden Graw, Garrigues & Graw. 
Elizabeth L . ‘Day. 
Hoboken Reed & Brother. 
Jersey City W. Ewald & Brother. 
Newark Newark News Co. 
Patterson James Inglis, Jr. 
Trenton W. H. Brearley. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque New Mexico Book Co. 
Las Vegas T. G. Merain. 
Sante Fé . Z. Staab & Brother. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany Albany News Co. 
Auburn ° W. R. Keyes. 
Binghamton . Stephens & Miller. 
Brooklyn . Brooklyn News Co. 
Buffalo Peter 1 & Brother. 
Elmyra Hosmer H. Billings. 
Ithaca . D. H. Finch. 
Kingston . Forsyth & Wilson. 
Newburgh J. M. Dickey & Co. 
N. Y. City Brentano's. 

s G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Oswego .. Richard J. Oliphant. 
Poughkeepsie J. P. Ambler. 
Rochester . Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 
— . T. W. Durston & Co. 

Uticea . . W. T. Smith & Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville . J. N. Morgan & Co. 
Raleigh Alfred Williams & Co. 
Wilmington . . C. W. Yates. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo . Fargo ey y Co. 
Grafton Haussamen & Hamilton. 
Grand Forks F. W. Iddings. 
Jamestown Weneabent & Avis. 
OHIO. 
Akron . W. G. Robinson 
Alliance . I. C. Milburn. 
Ashtabula H. M. Hickok & Co. 
Athens . Putnam & Fletcher. 
Bellaire W. A. & M. B. Gorby. 
Buc yrus . . A.C. Lewis. 
Cadiz ... . N. A. Hanna 
Canton - + Durbin, Wright & Co. 
Chillicothe George Perkins & Co. 
Cincinnati Robert Clarke & Co. 
Cleveland. . . Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus. . . A. H. Smythe 
yton - « L. Wolf & Brother. 
Defiance Colby & Scott. 
Findlay D. C. Connell. 
Fremont Thomas & Grund. 
Galion L. K. Reisinger & Co. 
Hamilton Beeler & Bro. 
Ironton H. H. Campbell & Co. 
Lima . J. Y. Marmon. 
Mansfield Charles L. Irwin. 
Marietta Marietta Book Store. 
Newark Hammond & Son. 
Norwalk D. D Benedict. 
Oberlin A. G. Comings. 
Oxford A. Beaugureau. 
Portsmouth J. L. Treuthart. 
Sandusky . W. Hamilton 
Sprii ld J. J. Barr & Co. 
Steubenville John F. Oliver. 
Tiffin .. E. R. Good & Brother. 
Toledo. . Brown, Eager & Hull. 
Wooster . Zimmerman & Co. 
Youngstown Manning, McKeown & Co. 
Zanesville M. V. B. Kennedy. 
OREGON. 
Albany Foshay & Mason. 
Astoria Griffin & Reid. 
Portland J. K. Gill & Co. 
“ . . «+ Stuart Thompson. 
Salem .. . . T. MeF. Patton. 
The Dalles. 


. LC. Nickelsen. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Alleghen: ° J. J. East’s Sons. 
Chester ’. ° Hunter Bros. 
Erle. . . « Nathan Cohen 

isburg . Bergner Bros. 

Johnstown . Thomas F. Brad 
Be « B. Martin & Co. 
Meadville. . Fiske & Schwartzman. 
Philadelphia . J. B. Li Co. 
Pittsburgh . W. G. Johnston & Co. 
Reading . . J. G. Hawley. 
Scranton . . Thom & t 
Wilkesbarre . 8. L. Brown. 
Williamsport A. D. Lundy & Co 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport C. E. Hammett, Jr. 
Pawtuckett E. L. Freeman & Son 
Providence Rhode Island News Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston Walker, Evans & Cogswell. 
Columbia . R. L. Bryant & Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen . 8. M. Salisbury & Bro. 
Huron . . B. M. Rowley. 
Sioux Falls Cc. O. Natesta. 
Yankton Wells & Lansmon. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga . D. P. Henderson & Co. 
Knoxville . Ross & Goodheart. 
Memphis . J. 8. Menken Co. 
Nashville . Patterson, Gibson & Co. 
TEXAS. 
Austin . J. J. Tobin. 
es T. M. Jones & Co. 
Fort Worth . H. N. Conner & Co. 
Galveston Clarke & Courts 
Houston . . G. W. Baldwin. 
San Antonio . Nicholas Tengg. 
UTAH. 
Ephraim . J. F. Dorius & Co. 
Logan . . J. T. Hammond. 
Ogden . . Giesy & Spargo. 
Park City. . ier & Bates. 
Salt Lake City Utah Book Co. 
ERMONT. 
Brattleboro . Clapp & Jones. 
Burlington Huntington & Co. 
Montpelier Hiram Atkins. 
Rutland The Tuttle Company. 
VIRGINIA. 
Northfolk Vickery & Bros. 
Petersburgh . T. 8. Beckwith & Co. 
Richmond Randolph & English. 
WASHINGTON. 
ae M. O'Connor. 
Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Spokane Falls J. W. Graham & Co. 
Vancouver . James Waggener, Jr. 
Walla Walla . Stine Brothers. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston Richardson Brothers. 
Parkersburg . Moss & Bentley. 
Wheeling . Stanton & Davenport. 
WISCONSIN. 
Appleton . C. F. Rose & Co. 
Ashland . J. W. Clarke. 
Beloit . Joseph B. Foster. 
Eau Claire W. A. Kinnear. 
Fond du Lac Huber Brothers. 
Green Bay Decker, Hoppe & Dockery. 
Janesville ing & Skelley. 
Kenosha George M. Melville. 
La Crosse E. C. Dailey. 
Madison James E. Mosely 
Marinette A. M. Fairchild. 
Merrill . Corwith Brothers. 
Milwaukee Des Forges & Co. 

a T. 8. Gray Co. 
Neenah Kimberly & Elwers. 
Oconto 8. W. Fo 
Oshkosh G. F. Eastman. 
Portage Purdy & Merrill. 
Racine . ‘ord & Wooster. 
Sheboygan FE. F. W. Zimmerman 
Sparta . Cc. Fi 
Stevens Point H. D. McCulloch Co. 
= Bay Louis Reichel. 
Waukesha . Blair & Estberg. 
Wausau . « Alderson & Co. 

West Superior . F. H. Fleetham & Co. 
WYOMING. 

Cheyenne . Cheyenne News Co. 

Evanston . 1. C. Winslow. 

Laramie Finfrock & Thotro. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY'S 


List of New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fiction, Fact, AND Fancy SErIes. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE 
‘DANUBE. 


By Pou.ttNry BicELow. Companion volume to “* The Ger- | 
A highl interesting urnal of a canoe-voyage down “‘ the 

om he # ie | 

| 


Mississi from its source to the k Sea, with 
eines cn” the a resident nations, and discussions of 
the political situation. Illustrated with numerous off-hand 
sketches made on the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 

Other Volumes in this Series : 
THE MASTER OF SILENCE: -A ‘Romance. 


By Irvine BAcHELLER. 


S<DON FINIMONDONE : Calabrian Sketches. 


By Exizaseru Cavazza. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By Watt Wurman. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS 
EASTERN XCEIGHBORS. 


By Poutrney BicELow. 


MERRY TALES. 


By Mark Twa. 


| has 


Stamped cloth, with gilt titles ; each, 75 cents. 


A Particularly Timely Book. 
EMOONBLIGHT, AND SIX FEET OF 


ROMANCE. 
By Daw Bearp. Illustrated by the author. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 
Never were the relations between capital and labor more 
strained than at present. Mr. us in an interesting 
way the difficulties the poor man has to deal with, and gives 
the —_— some very valuable hints as to how these difficulties 
may be rem 


eADVENTURES OF A FAIR ‘REBEL : 


A Romance of the Civil War. By Marr Crim. With a 
Frontispiece by Dan BEARD. 8vo, $1.00; in paper, 50 cts. 


IN ‘BEAVER COVE AND ELSEWHERE. 

By Marr Crim. Illustrated by E. W. Kemare. A collec- 
tion of all the best of Miss Crim’s short stories. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN 


WAR TIMES. 

By W. O. Sropparp, one of Lincoln’s Private Secretaries. 
12mo, 250 pages. Illustrated. _ Fine stamped cloth, $1.00. 
Humorous, pathetic, -_ gesting incidents follow one an- 

other ay the pages of , making it intensely in- 

teresting from cover to cover, c+ +o young and old. In its 
pictures of men, women, and events, it justifies ite its } title. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
TARIFF ‘REFORM: The Paramount Issue. 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS ON THE QuEsTIONS INVOLVED IN 
THE PresiIpENTIAL Contrest oF 1892. By Wituiam M. 
SprinGER, Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, Fifty-Second Congress. 
With portraits of the author and others. Cloth, library 
style, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

This book is endorsed by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Hon. 
Calvin S. Brice, and Hon. John G, Carlisle. Unquestionably 
the paramount issue of the cam is the tariff. Upon this 
issue the line dividing the political parties is more clearly 
marked than any other. No statesman in the United States 
ven the subject more earnest thought than Mr. Springer, 
who been actively engaged in the study of this question 
since 1868. e volume is a masterly presentation of the 
facts and ments likely to prove most effective in the 
Presidential Campaign. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 


| ByR.L. Garner. Smal! 8vo, with frontispiece, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Garner’s articles published in the leading periodicals 
and journals touching upon this subject have been widel 
read and favorably commented upon by scientific men bot 
here and abroad. The field he enters is absolutely a new one, 
and he has received such encouragement from scientific and 
literary sources that he has determined to pursue his re- 
searches in the heart of the Tropics, the native home of the 
great apes. 
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